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for they know not what 
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talks with 


TEACHERS 


By the Rev. VICTOR HOAG, D.E 


The Thinking Time 


aN ereat teacher* has devised the meth- 
od of holding a directed conversation by 
means of what she and her children call 
a “thinking time.” The purpose is to ask 
for opinions, and to try to find out, by 
sincere talk, just how each one feels about 
some important topic. It is much more 
than a “discussion period,” that loosely 
built, much abused device which often has 
no direction, no form, and no conclusion. 
The thinking time always starts with 
the proposal of some theme that is im- 
portant and timely to the children. How 
to launch this period or theme is the 
first problem of the teacher. The teacher 
does not announce, “This morning we 
are going to discuss thankfulness.” Rath- 
er, she has carefully thought out a repre- 
sentative question designed to create im- 
mediate interest and response. It may call 
for a simple and even obvious answer. 
These early questions may well be struc- 
tured to call for a “Yes” or “No” answer. 
These are sure of getting a response if 
they deal with a matter of opinion, and 
not merely of factual information. Later 
questions will strike deeper, but the open- 
ers aim mainly at getting individuals to 
talk, with their own ideas. ‘Thus, “Are 
your pets thankful for being fed?” 
Some sample openers: “Do you have a 
place to put your own things at home?” 
“Do you save your old toys — the ones 
you used to play with when you were 
younger?” (The theme will be private 
property, possessions, and finally stealing, 
and respect for the property of others.) 
Or the (unannounced) theme is to be 
courage. “Are you afraid of the dark?” 
“Do you cry when you cut your finger?” 
Opening questions should not deal with 
general knowledge, but should be _per- 
sonal, aimed to touch the private experi- 
ences and/or feelings of the child. 
Poor: “Who can tell me the story of the 
first Thanksgiving Day?” (This is bad on 
two counts: it deals solely with factual 
matter outside the experience of the pu- 
pils, and it is thrown out for general 
response, when the brightest (?) one is 
apt to rush in with a superficial or even 
incorrect reply.) 
Better: “When you have done somebody 
a favor, do you expect to get paid for it?” 
‘Teacher looks around the class, but before 
the chronic volunteer can answer she 


*Miss Helen Parkhurst, whose talking records 
of conversations with children are used by many 
churches to teach leaders the art of questioning. 
For information address Alpark Educational Rec- 
ords, 40 E. 88th St., New York 28. 


speaks to one “ — John?” and gives Joh 
time for a reply, often following it wit 
enough urging to bring out a case thé 
John remembers. Quite as often the que 
tion is directed immediately at an ind 
vidual by name. “George, do you hay 
any special treasures?” The same questio 
may then be asked of several to get 
variety of offerings. All are interestec 
and shortly the ball is rolling towar 
thought on our feelings about person: 
belongings. 

Once moving, comes the real probin 
which gives the name to the “thinkin 
time.” You and your pupils together az 
to get beneath the surface of things t 
their inner meanings. The first clue t 
an interpretation of anything is one’s ow 
opinion or reaction. The key which oper 
this is the phrase, “Why do you thin 
so?’ This may prove the most devastatin 
of all challenges to anyone, young or olk 

Thus pressed, any one may at first rep} 
“Because it’s so! Because I do. Becaus 
I always have thought so.” Presently or 
may try to justify his position, that 7 
rationalize his emotional response to th 
question. If driven by attack he may buil 
up a large defense. But if the questionin 
is gentle and skilful, it may raise the re. 
reason of why this idea is believed. It mz 
lead to an admission of family origins ar 
early experiences — not today, but in tim: 

The teacher may turn to others, revee 
ing opinions. that differ. (She does na 
try to settle the point, but simply to sta: 
searching thought.) Here is part of tk 
art of the thinking time: individuals a 
helped to express themselves sincer 
and directly, and in the presence of the 
friends. ‘Their ideas together, or in co 
trast, form the real experience of thinkit 
through a subject. 

The talk continues, the teacher drawis 
out every child on the meaning of t 
topic. “Do children’s opinions matter 
asks an old timer. Yes, to themselves, ax 
to their future. Unless we touch the 
real life, get it moving along intellige! 
and purposeful channels, how can \ 
educate? 

Such conversation is not the end of t 
process, but it is a necessary beginnir 
The tested knowledge of authority (o 
adult resources) will be brought to be 
when needed. But youngsters can 
started thinking seriously. And if thi 
do not start early, they may never a 


in wisdom. Such guided thought ma 
the old style moralizing seem very th 
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The Priestly Fraternity 


A priest can never be a solitary individual 


By the Rev. Joseph Wittkofski 


Rector, St. Mary’s Church, Charleroi, Penna. 


le cynic might define the priest- 


hood as that nonentity in the Church’s 
ministry which, in every age, has suc- 
cessfully blocked the establishment of 
God’s Kingdom on earth. If, as litur- 
gical scholars suggest, the priest has no 
status of himself but derives his stand- 
ing solely from membership in a bish- 
op’s presbytery, then the priest, when 
isolated, is a nonentity. 

Moreover, if leadership is to be 
gauged by results, our priesthood, as 
viewed across the centuries, has gath- 
ered comparatively little fruit. Where- 
as the godless Communistic leadership 
has captured nearly half of the world’s 
people in less than a generation, the 
Christian priesthood has come no- 
where near this conquest in 2000 years. 

If we forsake the cynic’s outlook, 
how are we to define the priest? Al- 
though every clergyman may have his 
own personal definition of himself, 
we can all probably agree that the 
priest is a member of a particular 
sacerdotal fraternity within the wider 
unity of our Lord’s Church. That fra- 
ternity is the minister’s own presby- 
tery, a group of priests united by the 
bonds of mutual Christian love with a 
bishop, both president and father in 
God, who is the living bond of unity 
in the priestly community. 

Membership in any presbytery in- 
sists upon the understanding of the 
thoroughly corporate nature and of 
the fraternal relationship within the 
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diocesan fellowship. There is always 
only one priesthood in any diocese. 
Any factions within the diocesan or- 
ganization attack and tend to destroy 
the commonly held priesthood of all 
the members of the sacerdotal com- 
munity. 

Every presbytery is presided over by 
a bishop who governs our Lord’s fam- 
ily by virtue of that bishop’s own 
membership in the timeless Apostolic 
college. Within his own community, 
the bishop is called upon to speak 
with the voice of our divine Savior. 


In the Church’s constitutions, each 
residential bishop possesses his pater- 
nal and episcopal office through his 
consecrated membership in that abid- 
ing college which was commissioned 
by Jesus Christ Himself. 

The early Christian writers, with 
their clearer understanding of the epis- 
copal office, realized that the bishops, 
through their divine commissioning, 
were sent out into the world with the 
fulness of our Lord’s own personal 
ministry. ‘Therefore, St. Ignatius could 
write, “It is evident that one must 


look upon the bishop as upon tl 
Lord Himself.” 

It has not been uncommon, in tk 
course of Christian history, for the hi 
toric episcopate to become the autho 
tarian episcopate which, through for: 
and fear, seeks to compel the childre 
of God to do the will of the bisho 
Such a development is not characte 
istic of Christ Himself and it shou 
not be found in those who have bee 
consecrated to continue His minist) 
among His disciples. The bishop 
called upon to rule a Christian fama 
with love, freely given, freely accep 
ed, and freely returned. 

In the interest of his efforts 
spread abroad the love of God towa: 
men, the bishop is aided by a priest 
fraternity called by himself and gat 
ered about himself. In the order | 
Christian charity, the presbytery, | 
company of priests, is subject to | 
presiding officer and has no other ro 
than to work as the instrument 
the bishop in the doctrinal, liturgic: 
and administrative operation of t 
diocese. ‘The presbytery has no ind! 
pendent authority of itself and} 
always dependent upon that which 
partakes from association with 
bishop. ) 

Since the whole presbytery is 
priestly fraternity, ordained to be 
instrument of the bishop, it functid 
rightly only when it gives the bis 
undivided and loving codperati 
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SHE WHOLE PRESBYTERY functions rightly when 


fence, the priest can never be a soli- 
ry individual who, working in his 
lwn private way, seeks to advance 
rod’s kingdom. Priesthood must _al- 
yays be exercised within a sacerdotal 
ommunity. 

The fraternal nature of the priest- 
ood must never be forgotten. A bish- 
p can hardly fail to develop a split 
ersonality if his presbytery becomes 
riously divided. When the bond of 
yve is broken between the members 
f the presbytery or between its mem- 
ers and the bishop, the whole frater- 
ity loses very much of its effectiveness. 
great mass of evidence indicates that 
he minister of the Church only de- 
‘rves the title of priest when he gives 
loving loyalty to his bishop and 
ihen the clergyman possesses a gen- 
fine fraternal charity for all the fel- 
»w members of his presbytery. When 
ie priest forgets his unifying debt of 
hve, he has lost the first truth about 
fis ministry in the Church. 
| The powers of priesthood, varying 
hiring the different periods of his- 
jry, have always been subordinated 
} the episcopal office from which they 
e derived. There is always one priest- 
dod in a diocese which is that of the 
jshop and which is shared by him 
lith the members of his presbyterial 
uuncil. In order to be of service to 
fe bishop in the wondrous fellowship 

Christian love, during the ordina- 
on-rite, the bishop gives the priest 
je powers of the priestly office. The 
esbyter gains his functioning rela- 
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tionship to Christ, in his priestly du- 
ties — we must be extremely careful 
with words here — through his bish- 
op. The priest also possesses his rela- 
tionship to the Church Catholic, again 
as priest, through his bishop. 

The priest of the Church, to keep 
his ministry fertile, is obliged to have 
continually in mind that he always 
belongs to a cierical company, headed 
by his bishop. In the economy of God, 
the bishop and his fellow presbyters 
are the instruments of God’s love for 
mankind. This unspeakable divine 
charity will be hampered and often 
kept away from lay people unless 
there is a strong bond of mutual affec- 
tion between the members of the 
priestly diocesan fraternity. 

As division diminishes the priest- 
hood of all the members of any dioc- 
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Good Friday 


If man must die, then let him dte 
Where all the passing crowds may see 
His aims and ends round out in death 
And how he takes his agony. 

There he may cry for all to hear 
His last despairing curse to man 

Or pray to be remembered, Lord 
Or finish there what God began. 


(Rev.) William Stimson 
Rector, St. Andrew's 
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Floyd McCall, Denver Post 


it gives bishop loving and undivided cooperation. Pictured: Bishop Minnis and the Rev. J. L. Slagg. 


esan clerical fraternity, so a lively fra- 
ternal charity promotes that union 
which is first found in the Holy Eu- 
charist. ‘The oneness, which our Lord 
demands from those who hold office in 
His Church, is absolutely incompati- 
ble with any type of mutual animosity. 
When bitterness exists between bishop 
and priests or among the members of 
the priestly council themselves, they 
cannot bear witness to other men that 
they are Jesus’ disciples. 

If priests do not find it in their 
hearts sincerely to love their brethren 
in the ministry, they will convince no 
one that they have passed from death 
to life. From many points of view, the 
fraternal love among the priestly body 
can become a mighty force to draw all 
people into the unity which Jesus 
seeks for His followers. 
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Yardley, Pa. 
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(Note: The opinions herein expressed are not necessarily the 


official views of the California Department of Corrections.) 


Gallows. 


nd when they had come to the 
place which is called the skull, there 
they crucified him, and the criminals 
one on the right hand and one on the 
left. And Jesus said, “Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they do.” 
And they cast lots to divide his gar- 
ments, and the people stood by, watch- 
ing.” (St. Luke 23:33-35.) 

Many of us have read with fas- 
cinated horror the accounts of human 
sacrifice in such tribes as the Aztecs. 
In many instances the victim was se- 
lected a year in advance, given every 
privilege the tribe could afford and 
then on the fatal day was led and 
bound to the sacrificial altar, with 
utmost ceremonial precision. As the 
people stood by watching, the High 
Priest would incant an offertory. Then, 
with one deft stroke, he would plunge 
the sacrificial knife into the victim’s 
breast, rip out the heart, and hold it 
high above his head. This was entirely 
sanctioned by the entire tribe who 
looked on it as wholly acceptable in 
the sight of their God. 

This same type of blood sacrifice ap- 
pears in our Bible: Abraham was 
stopped from sacrificing his son only 
by the intervention of an angel, and 
the child sacrifice to the god Moloch 
was kept from adoption by _ the 
Hebrews only by the protestations of 
a few courageous prophets like Amos. 

If the Hebrews did not wholly 
adopt such practice, they did have a 
code of retaliation which in many 
ways was even more severe: the killing 
of Achan’s entire family was the type 
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By the Rev. Lester Kinsolving 


Former Interne Chaplain, San Quentin Prison 


Vicar, St. Thomas Church, Rodeo, and St. Philip’s Church, 
El Sobrante, Calif. 


of retribution which was once consid- 
ered just and demanded by Yahweh. 
So was the stoning of an adulteress, 
for the Hebrew concept demanded 
an “eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth.” 

A large crowd followed the con- 
demned man from Pilate’s Praetorium, 
observing with relish the customary 
details such as scourging, carrying of 
the cross, administration of myrrh, 
and finally the nailing to the Cross. 
A number must have returned home 
afterwards with a feeling that justice 
had been administered and that God 
was pleased. 


Concern for Fellow Sufferers 


Many Christians disagree emphati- 
cally with this false concept of God. 
We look upon this instance of capital 
punishment as a horror unequalled in 
history. Our Lord asked forgiveness 
for His executioners, not only because 
they executed Him, but we may well 
presume because they executed two 
others. “Today shalt thou be with me 
in’ Paradise”’ certainly indicated His 
concern for His fellow sufferers — 
both of them. If he prayed for the 
executioners, it seems a mistake to 
exclude the thief who cursed Him. 
It would also seem to include all of 
the millions who, like Jesus, have been 
legally killed by the state in the name 
and for the sake of justice. 

On Friday, February 4th at 2:04 
p-m., I saw the modern version of the 
human sacrifice. This, too, was done 
in the name of justice, and was done 


with a different but nonetheless cere: 
monial precision. The actual methoc 
of killing (lethal gas) was not a: 
brutal as the Cross — it was about 
as quick as the Aztecs. It had ar 
aspect, however, which crucifixion dic 
not entail. The Mayas usually pre 
pared the victim for a year, with ever’ 
known pleasure and privilege. The 
victim in this example of moderr 
Christian society had spent two year 
on “condemned row.” 

Few of us realize that ‘““condemnec 
row” means confinement in a 4 by I 
foot cell for 22 hours a day, seven day 
per week! (Security regulations ane 
the lack of adequate prison facilitie 
make this necessary. The isolation 
cells are on the same cell block.) 

And few of us realize that the aver 
age condemned inmate spends thre 
years on the “row,” and that at thi 
prison there have been two men whs 
have peut Over six years there. 

At 5:00 p.m. on Thursday the cere 
monies began. The victim was strippe: 
and searched, shackled, and undé 
guard was brought down to the deat! 
cell which is adjacent to the gas chan’ 
ber. Here he spent the night unde 
the constant surveillance of the “deat: 
watch.” ‘The execution was set fa 
11:00 a.m. Friday morning — (Friday 
a significant day for a Christian se 
ciety, is the execution day). At 10:4! 
16 of us, who were assembled as wi 
nesses, were told that the executi 
had been postponed until 2 p.m. ¢ 
that a judge could read.a last-minu 
appeal. 
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Although few condemned men fail 
-o exhaust every effort to save their 
ives, these stays of execution under- 
standably are the most frightfully 
raumatic experiences. 

At 1:30 we assembled again. There 
as an ominous silence as we stood at 
an uneasy parade rest, a silence which 
asted until two of the newspaper men 
egan to talk in lowered tones. (We 
don’t consider public executions hu- 
mane, yet we admit the press.) Even 
jhese men ceased talking when some- 
»ne looked around and pointed to the 
vate. We_all wheeled instantaneously 
hnd saw a. man in civilian clothes car- 
fying a tray. At first the contents 
pooked like a strange type of metal 
jnilk bottle — and then immediately 
ive realized that these were the cyanide 
ects — the instruments of death 


julphuric acid bucket just beneath the 
terforated death chair. 

Ten minutes later there was a signal 
nd the head of our guard turned and 
laid, “All right, gentlemen.” 

| We were then marched at a fast 
\lip to the door of the chamber. The 
pur awaiting guards opened first the 
utside door and then the barred door 
lyhile we went in, single file. The ap- 
bearance of the chamber was unusual- 
ghastly. It was clean, but it seemed 
» reflect the precision of a first class 
sovernment-inspected slaughter house. 
| Even when we were led up to the 
heel rail three feet from the glass, I 
ould hardly believe that this instru- 
nent was going to kill a man — in 
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AND JESUS SAID, ‘Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.’”* 


cold blood. Like my own death, I 
could accept this intellectually but 
not emotionally. 

We waited in silence for about three 
minutes, and then the door of the 
chamber opened slowly. The door of 
the chaiuber was just as grim as the 
two chairs. Iwo chairs are used for 
economy of double executions. 

After the door had opened, there 
came to me the worst part of the expe- 
rience. I had spent an hour examin- 
ing the record of the victim and had 
seen his picture, but that was nothing 
like facing him, knowing that in a 
matter of minutes he would be killed. 
‘The victim was a Los Angeles truck- 
driver, born in Oklahoma, who had 
confessed to the drunken murder of 


his wife. 


Death Wears a White Shirt 


As he entered the chamber, I no- 
ticed that he-was dressed in a white 
shirt with new blue denims. No other 
inmates wear white shirts. From the 
center of the white shirt there pro- 
truded a long narrow tube which we 
recognized as the stethoscope to be 
attached to ear pieces for the conven- 
ience of the attending physician; the 
body, for safety reasons, must. be left 


in the chamber for some time after the, 


gas 1S turned off. 


The victim entered slowly but with- 
out faltering. He was followed closely 
by three of the “death watch” who 
were in their shirt-sleeves rather than 
customary uniform jackets. They 
seized the victim, who was standing 
resignedly in front of the chair, and 
they held him down, while they ap- 
phed the chair straps: one across his 
chest, one for the abdomen, two for 
the arms, and two for the legs. 

‘The last person I saw in the door- 
way was the Rev. ‘Tod Ewald, standing 
with prayer book and small purple 
stole. As head Episcopal chaplain, he 
had ministered to the victim while he 
was on “‘the row,” had spent most of 
the night in the death cell, and had 
awakened the victim for Holy Com- 
munion. 

A tribute to Fr. Ewald’s pastoral 
ministry and Christian witness is in 
the fact that the victim had been able 
to sleep in the-death cell, and ap- 
proached his death as one not without 
the hope of Resurrection. 

The door of the chamber was shut 
and sealed carefully. ‘The victim sat 
stolidly resembling an experienced air- 
line passenger who had fastened his 

Continued on page 20 


*THE CRUCIFIXION, by Andrea Vanni. The 
photograph is from the original painting from the 
W...A. Clark collection in the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art-in -Washington; D-€, - 
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Of all men, we have been most 
generously blessed by the glory 


of our Anglican heritage and our 


vocation and ministry within it 


Anglican 


By the Rt. Rev. Goodrich R. Ferner 
Bishop of Kansas 


Ee are subtle difficulties in the 


way of understai.ding our branch of 
the Catholic and historic Church. It 
would be simple, of course, to think 
of the Church, on the one hand, as 
altogether divine and as speaking to 
us through an infallible voice, and on 
the other to think of it as the invisible 
Church, having its existence only in 
heavenly places — that which we call 
the Church here being a mere human 
organization. 

Christ is the Founder of our reli- 
gion, but He is not an absent Christ. 


We do not identify God’s Word with 
man’s word, nor can we regard the 
sacraments as something He gave us 
and then, after going off to heaven, 
left in our hands to administer. He did 
give us His Word and His Sacraments 
once for all, but in and through them 
He continues to come to us. No word 
proclaimed, no sacrament adminis- 
tered, has validity except as Christ is 
in it and is the ultimate minister. He 
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is present with us as our Prophet and 
Priest, and He reigns in our hearts as 
the King of Kings. 

Our Anglican heritage sets forth the 
Church as having a double nature. At 
one and the same time it is divine and 
human. It is of heaven and of this 
earth. It is the Body of Christ, and 
it is composed of men. It is imperfect 
and militant on earth, but its deepest 
allegiance is to the citizenship it has 
in heaven. It is seen of men as a hu- 
man society engaged in its buildings, 
its organizations and its finances, and 
yet it realizes its ultimate nature when 
it is assembled as the Body of Christ 
to offer the worship He commanded. 

In this worship we join our voices 
in adoration with those of angels and 
archangels and all the company of 
heaven, and we partake of the Bread 
of Life. As a community of men, our 
ideal of unity is marred when two of 
its members are angry and strain the 
bond of fellowship in quarrel; but as 
the Body of Christ its perfectness and 
unity cannot be broken. While the 
completeness of the Church cannot 
be realized here, nevertheless the proc- 
ess of fulfillment goes on and on, 
because there is the presence of Christ 
within it and His Holy Spirit to guide 
and protect it. 

This is the particular and special 
call of those of us who are of the An- 
glican allegiance. In spite of sin 
amongst its members and the sin and 
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slow, faltering pace of its leaders, the 
Anglican Communion is still a part 0! 
the Body of Christ, and our vocatior 
as Christians is to be carried on withir 
it. Christ loved the Church.and gave 
Himself for it and He continues tc 
give Himself for it by dwelling withiz 
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it, that He might redeem it in time 
and in eternity. Doctor H. L. Goudgs 
sets forth so clearly the Christian ve 
cation of each, when he says: 


“It is not God’s intention that w: 
should be in ourselves adequate to ou 
tasks, but that we should be inadequate - 
not strong enough, or clever enough, 0 
possessed of sufficient knowledge, to have 
humanly speaking, any chance of accom 
plishing them. . . . God can make us suff 
cient; indeed He has already done sq 
but only a gift of the Spirit which remain 
latent until the human strength fails. . .| 

“The Church is always in a crisis, an) 
always will be. Difficulties, limitations, ir 
soluble problems, want of men an; 
money, a menacing outlook, endless mij 
understandings and misrepresentations - 
we have not just to do our work in spiti 
of these things; they are precisely the con 
ditions requisite for the doing of it, an| 
proof that we are at grips with our re 
task.” (The Second Epistle to the Cort 
thians.) 


*From the pastoral address, 1956 Convention 
diocese of Kansas. 
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sorts and conditions 


. FRIEND who was in the hospital 
bout to undergo an operation for the 
emoval of an obstruction between his 
iver and his intestine tells me that, 
ith the aid of intercessory prayer by 
he Brotherhood of St. Andrew Chap- 
er, the obstruction disappeared on the 
ve of the operation. The doctor had 
io explanation for the change. 


. CHILD whose new model airplane 
ame to roost on the ridgepoole of a 
teep slate roof a few months ago gave 
iS parents great concern by confident- 

praying that God would blow the 
irplane down during the night. They 
ared for his faith if it didn’t happen. 
ut, of course, it did. A strong wind 
egan to shake the house about four- 
uirty in the morning, the whole fam- 
y woke up, the child rushed out, the 
irplane glided to the ground, and the 
‘ind stopped — just like that. 


~PARATROOPER, with hundreds of 
is fellows, was slated to make a dan- 
2rous mass jump over Greenland some 
mme back at a period when things 
ere going wrong in the paratroop 
siness. His mother asked to have the 
roblem put on the parish prayer list. 
his was a case where the parish pray- 
ss seemed to change the plans of the 
ole U.S. Army, for the operation was 
alled off. 


JHESE are all Episcopalian miracles. 
} would not be difficult to fill up an 
Sue of THe Livinc Cuurcu with such 
ecurrences of which I have been told 
grectly by the recipient. I could add 
fme that have happened to me and 
fine. Changing weather, finding lost 
jects, arresting mental decay due to 
jirdening of the arteries — each of 
hese, and other remarkable things | 


JOWADAYS, we address the petition, 
sive us this day our daily bread,” to 
Jence. Missionaries used to call the 
ople who became Christians in order 
# get handouts, “rice Christians.” In 
jich the same sense of the word, 
Iany of us today are “rice material- 
Hs,” for we find that we can get the 
Heatest practical benefits from nature 
Ywe approach it on the materialistic 
Vinciple of a closed chain of physical 
jase and effect. 

ql 

THE PROBLEM of finding a place 
miracles in our view of life is, 
fordingly, not strictly an intellectual 
Mr rational problem. It is at least 
flaally a problem of loyalty to what 
regard as the main source of our 
Jnforts and conveniences. 


Yirch 25, 1956 


THE CHURCH is not enthusiastic 
about calling public attention to the 
endless series of incidents that show 
the power of God in and over nature. 
God is not a handy device for assuring 
prosperity in business, improving mus- 
cular tone, and arresting the progress 
of disease. If these services are what 
you desire, your fellow-men, the engi- 
neers, scientists, doctors, etc., are more 
appropriate servants. 


THE REAL purpose of miracles is to 
express love, rather than power, to 
cement a relationship with God rather 
than to fix up the universe. Where 
Jesus went in Palestine the blind saw, 
the lame walked, the deaf heard, and 
the dead were raised up. Did He love 
those He met more than all the other 
needy folk of that and other countries? 
No, the difference was that they met 
Him. God’s love goes out to every 
man, in every place, in every time; 
but its visible expression patiently 
waits for the response of Faith. 


A MIRACLE is only superficially a 
material phenomenon. It is a sacra- 
ment, an outward and visible sign of 
an inward and spiritual grace. An ar- 
ticle in THe Livinc Cuurcu recently 
seemed to imply that you could take 
or leave the miraculous element in 
Christianity. To me, it does not seem 
that way. No miracle, no sacrament; 
no sacrament, no Christianity. Unless 
the material universe is the sensitive 
and flexible instrument of the spirit, 
the whole Christian thing is what the 
philosophers call an epiphenomenon— 
a sort of overtone, or secondary effect, 
of material processes. There is no pos- 
sibility of compromise on the question 
of the primacy of the spiritual over the 
material. One or the other has to be 
boss. 


BUT there is another element in the 
Christian picture: the element of the 
Cross. There is an intractable and hos- 
tile principle in the universe which 
every man must face for himself. Pray- 
er will not chase it away or dissolve it. 
For every man there is a point at 
which God will not interfere, where 
the only road to victory lies through 
defeat, the only path to happiness leads 
through sorrow. ‘This is the point at 
which we must decide whether we 
belong to God even if we derive no 
benefit from it. This is when the mir- 
acle doesn’t happen, the prayer is not 
ratified, and God seems to have de- 
serted us. If such a time has not yet 
come to you, you may be sure that it 
will. For the Cross is a part of the life 
of every follower of Christ. 
PETER DAY. 


BOOKS 


In Brief 


GREEK ORTHODOX YEAR BOOK 1956. 
Greek Archdiocese, 10 E. 79th St., New 
York 21, N. Y. Pp. 192. Paper, 50 cents. 


In handy pocket-size form, this is at 
once the American Greek Orthodox equiv- 
alent of the Episcopal Church Annual and 
a “Guide for Armed Forces Personnel.” 
It contains, among other things, morning 
and evening prayers; the text of the 
Divine Liturgy, in Greek and English; the 
calendar for 1956, with Scripture readings 
for the Liturgy; a list of “Communities 
of the Greek Orthodox Axchdiocese of 
North and South America” — which in- 
cludes Canada, Australia, and New Zea- 
land in its jurisdiction; and various mat- 
ters of practical and historic interest. 

Greek Archdiocese of North and South 
America is now able to boast of 353 
churches, of which ‘5] are named in 
honor of the Holy Trinity, 48 in honor of 
the Annunciation, 41 for St. George, 36 
for the Assumption, 25 for St. Constan- 
tine, and 24 for St. Nicholas.” 


PARISHES AND CLERGY OF THE ORTHO- 
DOX AND OTHER EASTERN CHURCHES 
IN NORTH AMERICA together with the 
PARISHES AND CLERGY of the POLISH 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC CHURCH, JANU- 
ARY 1956. Issued by the Joint Com- 
mission on Assistance to the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches. Available from 
the Rt. Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., 
Chairman, 1114 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 
OV NS Y®Pp..87, Paper, $1e 


A new edition of a useful reference 
booklet gotten out within the last few 
years. Includes parishes and clergy of all 
national varieties of authentic Eastern 
Orthodoxy, as well as “Other Eastern 
Churches” (Armenian, Assyrian, Syrian 
Jacobite) and, for the first time, Polish 
National Catholic. For the first time also 
the Russian parishes under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Patriarch of Moscow appear 
(pp. 51f, “Archdiocese of the Aleutian 
Islands and North America”). Another 
“first”: the full-page pictures of arch- 
bishops and metropolitans. 

If you want a booklet giving the loca- 
tion of the nearest Orthodox or PNC 
Church, this is it. 


PRAYERS FOR ORTHODOX CHRISTIANS. 
Romanian Orthodox Episcopate, RFD 
I, Jackson, Mich. Pp. 95. 


Put out by the Romanian Orthodox 
Episcopate of America as “Orthodox 
Christian Library, No. 1, Devotional 
Series,” this handsome and clearly printed 
volume contains (in English) morning 
and evening prayers, preparation for con- 
fession, preparation for Holy Commun- 
ion, etc. 


EDITORIALS 


The Eight Days 
that Changed the World 


L, IS often said that the four Gospels are not really 
biographies of Christ. The statement is made not only 
by followers of the modern science of Higher Criticism 
but by conservative scholars who hold closely to the 
belief in the full authority and inspiration of the 
Bible. Nevertheless, it is a somewhat mystifying and 
irritating statement to the layman. If the Gospels are 
not biographies of Christ — “‘lives” of Christ — what 
are they? 

The answer must be found within the Gospels them- 
selves. And the first thing that strikes the thoughtful 
student is that the Gospels really are concerned with 
what happened in a certain week about 29 A.D. That 
is the week we now call Holy Week. It began with 
the entry into Jerusalem of a band of Galileans follow- 
ing one who rode triumphantly into the city as the 
Scriptures had predicted of the Messiah. It continued 
with growing tension between Jesus and the author- 
ities of the city. On Thursday, as the Galilean band 
dined together, their leader warned them of His im- 
pending death and told them that thenceforth the 
bread and wine of their fellowship meals were to be 
identified with His Body and Blood — the Blood, 
He said, of His New Covenant. That night He was 
arrested and hastily tried. The next day He was exe- 
cuted. On Saturday, His scattered followers hid out 
in homes of their friends in Jerusalem and nearby 
villages. But the next morning — Sunday — the news 
came that His tomb was empty; that He had been seen 
alive; that He had risen from the dead. 

That is the Gospel, the Good News. The stone 
which the builders rejected has become the chief 
cornerstone. ‘The King who came to Jerusalem in 
peace and was rejected and killed by the leaders of 
Israel has been vindicated by God. And that is what 
the four Gospels are about. All the preceding events 
of Jesus’ life and the period of His public ministry 
are touched upon in a sketchy and not particularly 
consecutive manner. Attention is focused on certain 
significant moments — His birth, His baptism, His 
transfiguration. But the rest consists of anecdotes, 
sayings, healings, scattered recollections that help us 
to an understanding of those crucial eight days in 
which the things took place whereby God has given 
us life and immortality. 

This consuming and almost exclusive interest of the 
Gospel writers in the death and Resurrection of Jesus 
is full of disappointments for the modern mind. When 


did Jesus first become aware of His unique relation- 
ship with God? What were the steps that led to this 
awareness? How long did He go about the Holy Land 
preaching and teaching? How did He get His educa- 
tion? The Gospels have no answer to these questions. 
The beginnings of an interest in His life story may 
be found in some of the childhood episodes recorded, 
but by the time this interest was developed the 
materials for satisfying it were few. 

It is as if a general had become famous by winning 
a battle. The first interest would be in the battle 
and in the things the general did to win it. Only 
later — perhaps much later — would those who 
rejoiced in the victory develop a biographical interest 
in tracing the steps by which the general arrived at 
his great moment. 

So, as we enter into this Holy Week, it is well for 
us to keep in mind the fact that what this week is 
about — what the Gospels themselves are about — 
is a battle and a victory. In a certain sense Jesus rides 
into history for the first time as He approaches Jerusa- 
lem on the donkey that fulfilled Zechariah’s prophecy: 

“Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion! 
Shout aloud, O daughter of Jerusalem! 
Lo, your king comes to you; 
Triumphant and victorious is he, 
Humble, and riding on an ass, 

On a colt, the foal of an ass.” 

What had been unknown is becoming known, what 
was hid in obscurity is being made manifest. What 
had Jesus been doing before? Where did He come 
from? What led to this moment? These are all inter- 


esting questions, but they are of minor significance in 
comparison with the fact that this is the day God has 
chosen from the beginning of time to offer His king- 
dom of righteousness and peace to men. | 

As the events of the week swiftly unfold, it becomes 
evident that the world’s acceptance of its king is not. 
going to be peaceable. Jesus preaches to the crowds | 
who have gathered for the feast, He parries the verbal 
thrusts of the rulers of the Jews. He fulfills another | 
prophecy — and leaves no doubt of His intentions —| 
by driving the hucksters and the money-changers out 
of the Temple. The rulers take counsel together | 
against this growing threat and decide that Jesus must | 
be arrested — but not at the feast, “lest there be a 
tumult of the people.” 

As the storm prepares to break, Jesus alone knows} 
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that His death is to be the very means of His victory. 
This, too, is foretold in Scripture, but few are those 
that understand and accept it. In His last meal with 
His disciples, He reminds them that this gathering is 
a foreshadowing of the glorious time to come in the 
Kingdom of God. Until then, the bread and wine of 
their fellowship are His body and Blood — their 
means of total identification with Him, of participat- 
ing in the Kingdom He is about to win by the sacrifice 
of His death. Nowadays, we think of the Holy Com- 
munion as celebrated with a rather unusual kind of 
bread and few of us are accustomed to daily wine. 
But He chose bread and wine because it was the daily 
fare of ordinary people — wherever you gather as My 
followers and eat your daily bread together, you are 
participating in My body and blood and proclaiming 
My death until My coming again. 

So the events of the eight days that changed the 
world moved forward, through the agony in the gar- 
den, the betrayal, the trial, the crucifixion. These 
events were only half understood by those who were 
taking part in them. They are not much more than 
half understood by us today. 

The expectation that Christ would soon return in 
glory gradually gave place to a realization that His 
disciples, the daily sharers in His body and blood, 
were the ones who had to make Him known to the 
world. His Resurrection was not a demonstration of 
His victory for the eyes of the world, but only for the 
eyes of those who belonged to Him. The Resurrection 
could only have meaning for those who saw it through 
the Cross. The victory could be a victory only for 
those who would become participants in the battle. 

And so it is today. There can be no Easter without 
a Good Friday, and neither Easter nor Good Friday 
without the “fellowship of the mystery,” the company 
of those who have become partakers in His body and 
blood. In each new Christian’s life, the innocent fes- 
tivity of Palm Sunday is darkened by a growing reali- 
zation that following Christ as our King requires 
something besides Hosannas. Maundy Thursday and 
Good Friday are necessary steps in the road from a 
joy that has not been paid for to a joy that can only 


be bought at a price — the price of all that we are 
and all that we have. 
This, then, is what the Gospels record for us — not 


a detailed account of the life and character of a man 
‘named Jesus of Nazareth; but rather what He did in 
the eight days that changed the world and how He 
provided us with the means to become participants in 
His struggle and His victory. 


Mrs. Mueller 


1, the retirement of Mrs. Mary A. Mueller, credit 
manager, THE LiviNG Cuurcu has lost one of its most 
valued staff members. Mrs. Mueller served first the 
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Morehouse-Gorham Company and then the Church 
Literature Foundation from 1923 until 1956, a period 
of 33 years, in various responsible positions. 

For a time she was managing editor of The Living 
Church Annual. Later she served as circulation man- 
ager of THe Livinc Cuurcu. In recent years, as credit 
manager, she has also served as the head of the 
accounting department. For many years, she has also 
kept the records of THE Livinc CHurcH RELIEF FUND, 
corresponding with Churchpeople in many lands who 
have been aided by readers of the magazine. 

In retirement, Mrs. Mueller is planning to take an 
ocean voyage to see some of the countries from which 
she has been receiving mail all these years. We wish 
her Godspeed and Bon voyage in ihe name of all the 
members of THE Livinc CuurcH FAMILy. 


Capital Punishment 


Cas punishment continues as a grisly character- 
istic of our society, although why it should continue 
is something of a mystery. In Wisconsin, a state which 
has abolished the death penalty, two men were con- 
victed of murder recently after an expeditious trial, 
and were sentenced to life imprisonment within a 
few weeks after their arrest. There were no other 
witnesses to the actual shooting; tavern patrons had 
been ordered into a washroom and heard the shots 
through the door. It is quite possible that if the 
penalty had been death a clever defense attorney 
could have played upon the instinctive horror of 
jurors against sentencing a man to die to make an 
unreasonable doubt seem like a reasonable one. 

It seems to us that capital punishment is, as Mr. 
Kinsolviny’s article suggests, primarily an effort to exact 
revenge rather than to maintain the peace and order 
of the state. It represents a concept of vindictiveness 
and retribution that is a standing denial of the mean- 
ing of Christ’s death on the Cross. 

The Christian does not think that death is the worst 
thing that can happen to a man. Indeed, the criminal 
who dies is not injured as severely as those who, with 
inflamed passions or hardened hearts, work to encom- 
pass his death. It is not just the fact that the con- 
victed criminal dies, but the fact that his death is the 
ratification of the world’s implacable ill-will toward 
him that makes capital punishment seem to us so 
fundamentally opposed to Christianity. 

In Wisconsin, it is virtually unheard of for respon- 
sible voices to be raised in favor of restoring the death 
penalty. If it really had some value, wouldn't some- 
body speak up for it once in a while? 

We hope that Churchpeople in the states where 
abolition of the death penalty is under consideration 
will make their voices heard in favor of the change. 
This would, in our opinion, be a highly appropriate 
resolution to make in Holy Week, 1956, 


N.C.C. Delegates Begin 
Ten Day Moscow Visit 


Disagreement over agenda marks first session with Russian Church 
leaders; delegates meet Czech Churchmen on stopover in Prague 


First day formal conversations on March 13th between the National Council of 
Churches nine-man delegation and the Russian Orthodox leaders in Moscow were 
marred by a difference of opinion over the agenda. 

The disagreement developed almost as soon as the Americans sat down with 


Metropolitan Nikolai, who proposed that 
the first agenda item, the Churches’ role 
in promoting peace, should continue for 
three days. The Americans insisted that 
the first item be dealt with in one day, 
leaving the two sides free to discuss the 
Churches’ freedom to fulfill their mission 
and church-state relations. A compromise 
of concluding the first item the next 
morning was made. Other topics sched- 
uled for discussion were: the Christian 
faith and other religions; the Christian 
faith and modern science; theological 
education; and Christian literature. 

In an opening statement the Rev. Dr. 
Kugene Carson Blake, American deputa- 
tion leader and president of the National 
Council of Churches, assured the Russians 
that “we come without any instructions 
from our Government.” 

Despite ideological differences, he said, 
the Christian Churches of the United 
States and the Soviet Union have much in 
common, including the “heritage of the 
Prince of Peace for more than 19 cen- 
turies,”’ 

The Rev. Dr. Walter Van Kirk, director 
of the international affairs for the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, in his state- 
ment endorsed the United Nations and 
rejected the notion of inevitable war. 

Metropolitan Nikolai stated that he had 
also entered into talks with the Americans 
without instructions from his Govern- 
ment. However, he said that the Ortho- 
dox leaders considered the World Peace 
Council as representing all peace-loving 
forces in the world. 

Dr. Blake and his colleagues made clear 
they would never support the World 
Peace Council as long as it advocated 
Soviet policy at every turn. They also 
charged that it was not representative of 
Churches outside the Communist orbit. 

The Americans also criticized the Or- 
thodox Church officials for espousing the 
Soviet Union’s position on the Korean 
war and spreading the accusation that 
United States Churches were controlled by 
millionaires, wrote the New York Times. 

The nine American delegates were to 
spend 10 days in Moscow. Two of the 
delegation are Episcopalians: Bishop 
Sherrill, Presiding Bishop, and Paul B. 
Anderson. Other delegates are: Dr. Frank- 
lin Clark Fry, president of the United 
Lutheran Church in America; the Rt. 
Rey. D. Ward Nichols of New York, Pre- 
siding Bishop of the African Methodist 
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Episcopal Church’s First District and a 
vice president of the National Council; 
Dr. Roswell P. Barnes (Presbyterian 
U.S.A.), the National Council’s associate 
general secretary; Dr. Van Kirk; Dr. 
Blake; Dr. Herbert Gezork (American 
Baptist Convention), president of And- 
over-Newton Theological Seminary; 
Charles C. Parlin (Methodist) of New 
York, member of the National Council’s 
General Board. Donald C. Bolles of New 
York, executive director of the National 
Council’s office of public relations, accom- 
panied the delegation. 

On their arrival they were met by five 
Orthodox leaders, headed by Metropoli- 
tan Nikolai. 

Enroute to Moscow, the American dele- 
gation had an unexpected overnight visit 
at Prague with Christian leaders of 
Czechoslovakia. A delegation of eight 
Church leaders, headed by Orthodox Bish- 
op Jan of Prague, including leading cler- 
gymen of the Evangelical Church of the 
Czech Brethren and the Methodist Church, 
welcomed the Americans. 

On the return trip, the American group 
will stop over for a day in Stockholm, 
arriving back in New York on March 23d. 


Survey Finds Death Penalty 
No Deterrent to Murder 


Capital punishment does not deter mur- 
der or provide any greater protection to 
police officers in the performance of their 
duties, a Canadian Jesuit concluded after 
studying the crime rate in 24 American 
states. (See article, page 6.) 

Rep. John J. Rooney (D.-N.Y.)  in- 
serted in the Congressional Record the 
report made by Father Donald Champion, 
S.J., to a joint committee of the Canadian 
Parliament which is considering proposals 
to abolish the death penalty. 

Fr. Champion surveyed 24 states se- 
lected on the basis of similarity of geo- 
graphical location and population, rural 
and urban. 

State superintendents of police in 18 
states, who replied to a questionnaire sub- 
mitted by the priest, did not agree on 
whether the death penalty provides 
“a certain amount of protection for police 
officers.” Only eight of the state superin- 
tendents definitely felt that the death 
penalty should be retained. [RNS] 


Church Leaders 
Deplore Deportation 
Of Cyprus Archbishop 


Statements deploring the deportation 0! 
Greek Orthodox Archbishop Makario: 
from Cyprus by the British have beer 
issued by a number of Church leader: 
throughout the world. The general sec 
retary of the World Council of Churches 
Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, said in Geneva 
that the action might endanger efforts of 
the World Council to bring Western and 
Eastern Churches together. The World 
Council secretariat sent a cable expressing 
concern over the deportation to the Or- 
thodox Church in Cyprus, a member of 
the Council since 1948. 

Archbishop Michael, head of the Greek 
Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South 
America, has asked Secretary of State 
Dulles and several world religious leaders 
to request the return to Cyprus of Arch- 
bishop Makarios and Bishop Kyprianos 
of Kyrenia, exiled with him. Archbishop 
Michael’s plea was sent to the Most Rey. 
Geoffrey Fisher, Archbishop of Canter: 
bury, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, and Dr. Roy G. 
Ross, general secretary of the National 
Council of Churches. 


“Exercise Every Influence” 


Earlier, the Holy Synod of the Ortho- 
dox Church in Greece had sent similar 
telegrams to the heads of all the Ortho- 
dox Patriarchates and autocephalous Or- 
thodox Churches, the World Council, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the lead- 
ers of the (Lutheran) Churches of Sweden 
and Norway. 

In its telegram to Patriarch Alexei of 
Moscow, the Synod made reference to the 
support of the Russian Church when 
Greece was under Turkish domination. It 
urged the Russian Church to “show her 
traditional strong protection and exercis€ 
every influence toward repairing this in- 
justice.” 

Archbishop Makarios, who is 42 years 
old, is known in this country, having 
studied in the United States. A native of 
Cyprus, he has been active in the move- 
ment for reunion of the island with 
Greece. Whether he has advocated only 
passive resistance to British occupation or 
whether he has encouraged terrorists is 
a point upon which Greeks and British 
do not agree. 

The strength of the reaction in Greece. 
as in Cyprus, against the action taken 
against the archbishop, is partly attribut 
able to the role Churchmen have taken 
in the fight for independence and in 
political leadership, according to the New 
York Times. “Greek school children are 
taught to revere some patriotic prelate: 
who demanded independence as young 
Americans are taught to revere the minute 
men of Lexington and Concord,” a Time: 
report says. 
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Good Friday Offering Gives 
Aid to Jerusalem, Near East 


New and imaginative steps are being 
_ taken by the Churches in the Holy Land 
and by Churches of the United Nations 
_to find a more permanent solution to the 
» problems the Church meets in Jerusalem 
and the Near East. 

Through the special offering which 
_ Episcopalians make on Good Friday, sub- 
stantial financial aid is provided, that 
| being one of the first necessary steps. 

‘Today, money is used to construct vil- 

lages where Arabs can establish new 
) homes and make a living for themselves. 
| A recent Good Friday Offering provided 
}$7,000 for the fifth such village to be 
built under Christian auspices. The Offer- 
jing is also being used to strengthen an- 
cient Eastern Orthodox Churches. Jerusa- 
Hlem and the East Mission also. receive 
jsupport, under the Anglican Bishop, the 
Rt. Rev. Weston H. Stewart. Thousands 
of homeless Arabs receive aid from the 
»Offering. The Bishop and Mrs. Stewart 
Bee tselves run milk centers and kitchens 
yand supply clothing and other necessities 
}to the Arabs. 
People in the area stretching from the 
pState of Israel and the Kingdom of Jor 
dan, to Syria, Lebanon, and Cyprus also 
need and receive help from hospitals, 
clinics, and schools. 

From the Offering itself, the first 
$15,000 is sent to the Bishop in Jerusalem, 
415% is given to the Joint Commission 
pn Assistance to the Eastern Orthodox 
(Churches, and the remainder is used for 
other work in the Near East. Some money 
fis used to support an American priest on 
{Bishop Stewart's staff, and some is a con- 
ribution toward the cost of printing 
christian literature in the Near East. 

All this is made possible through only 
one thing — the generous offering of 
iChurchpeople on this darkest day in the 
}christian year, when Christ’s own offer- 
}ng of Himself is made so vividly real. 


arch 25, 1956 


Judge Rules 
Holy Trinity 
Election Invalid 


‘he new keys to Holy Trinity Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., were released to the Rey. 
William Howard Melish after a justice of 
the state supreme court refused to issue 
a temporary injunction to prevent him 
from holding services.there. The church’s 
locks, which have been changed several 
times in the controversy between Mr. 
Melish and some of the church’s vestry- 
men, had most recently been changed on 
March 5th, when the Rev. Dr. Herman S. 
Sidener had been installed as rector by 
Bishop DeWolfe of Long Island [L. C., 
March 18th]. Dr. Sidener’s election and 
subsequent installation were declared ille- 
gal by Justice Edward Baker when he 
refused to bar Mr. Melish from the church 
on March 10th. 

The judge declared that the vestry 
meeting February 6th which elected Dr. 
Sidener had not been legally constituted. 
The church’s charter provides for two 
wardens and nine vestrymen, but two 
posts on the vestry had been vacant for 
some time at the time of Dr. Sidener’s 
election. Both wardens and four vestry- 
men were present at the election, Febru- 
ary 6th. The judge ruled that “both 
church wardens and a majority of the 
vestrymen” referred to a majority of the 
number provided for in the charter. The 
judge pointed out that “attendance of 
one or more of the absent vestrymen 
could have been compelled,” but that “no 
effort to compel attendance was made.” 

After Dr. Sidener’s election, two new 
members were added to Holy ‘Trinity’s 
vestry, bringing the number up to the re- 
quired nine. Judge Baker, after ruling 
that actions taken at the February 6th 
meetings were illegal, added that “the 
subsequent proceedings, although regular, 
were ineffectual to validate Dr, Sidener’s 
election.” 

Lewis G. Reynolds, senior warden, an- 
nounced that Justice Baker's decision 
would be appealed, according to the New 
York Times. An action for a permanent 
injunction against Mr. Melish was pend- 
ing in Brooklyn Supreme Court when the 
temporary injunction was refused. A ju- 
dicial inquiry into Mr. Melish’s conduct 
was also being conducted by the diocese 
of Long Island. 

After the court’s decision, Dr. Sidener 
announced that he would not be at the 
church the next day, Sunday, March 11th. 
Speaking at his home in Great Neck, 
Long Island, he said that he had “an- 
other commitment.” He added, however, 
that he would have conducted services at 
Holy Trinity if the court had issued a 
restraining order against Mr. Melish. 

“Over 500 jubilant, victory-conscious 
supporters” greeted Mr. Melish at Holy 
Trinity on March 11th, according to 


Frederick Sontag, Livinc CHurcH corre- 
spondent, who added that at the coffee 
hour after the service ‘an impromptu vic- 
tory celebration was held.” 

Mr. Sontag wrote: 


“At the coffee hour Mr. Melish emotionally 
praised his supporters with over 200 of them 
milling around to shake his hand and pat 
him on the back in the crowded gymnasium 
next to the church. The controversial priest 
stepped onto a chair, clapped his hands above 
his head to get attention, and said he was 
‘grateful beyond words’ for their support and 
encouragement. 

“The Sunday service found television cam- 
era crews filming the service from side bal- 
conies above the heads of the congregation. 
New York city detectives stood guard all 
through the church, but there was no need 
for their services, as the Melish forces were 
fully in control and only a couple of ob- 
servers for the bishop were reported spotted 
by alert newsmen. Anti-Melish members of 
the vestry did not attend the services.” 


Mr. Melish hailed the decision as vin- 
dicating himself and his supporters. He 
said he would continue to hold services 
at Holy Trinity “until the final determi- 
nation of the action which, in light of 
this decision, can result only in a final 
decision in favor of the congregation, the 
three vestrymen, and myself.” He added 
that he was “confident that now there 
will be no further unseemly attempts to 
interfere with my conduct of the services.” 


New Pakistan Constitution 
Assures Religious Freedom 


Religious freedom is assured Christians 
and members of other minority groups in 
the constitution of the new “Islamic Re- 
public of Pakistan.” The nation, almost 
86% Moslem, is now an independent 
unit in the British Commonwealth. 

After eight years of discussion, the 
charter was signed four days before Maj. 
Gen. Uskander Mirza, former Governor 
General, was elected first president of the 
new State. He was scheduled to take office 
on March 23d. 

Under the constitution, the President 
must be a Moslem, in deference to the 
religion of the majority. But the pre- 
amble requires that “adequate provision” 
be assured minorities “freely to profess 
and practice their religion.” It also stip- 
ulates that their “legitimate interests” 
must be safeguarded. 


The minority groups include some 
528,000 Christians, about 300,000 of 


whom are Protestants, including Angli- 
cans, the rest Roman Catholics. The larg- 
est minority is the Hindus, numbering 
about 13% of the State’s 76 million people. 

One of the constitution’s articles speci- 
fies that no person attending any educa- 
tional institution shall be required to 
take instruction in any religion “other 
than his own,” nor may be obliged to 
attend any religious ceremony or act or 
worship not of his own belief. [RNS] 
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Air Time for Religion Should 
Be Free, NCC Group States 


The practice of buying or selling radio and television time for religious broadcasts 
was condemned by the Broadcasting and Film Commission of the National Council 
of Churches at its annual meeting in New York recently. Only two representatives 
of the United Lutheran Church opposed the statement, which called upon stations 


and networks to make desirable time 
available free for religious broadcasts, and 
asked N.C.C. member Churches to exer- 
cise their influence in support of this 
position. 

At present the Mutual Broadcasting 
System and the American Broadcasting 
Company carry a total of 17 programs 
paid for by religious groups, mostly of an 
evangelistic type. Recently the National 
Broadcasting Company has been consid- 
ering sale of time to the Rev. Billy Gra- 
ham’s evangelistic association, although it 
has never accepted a religious series on a 
commercial basis before. 

The statement said that networks or 
stations did not adequately discharge their 
responsibilities by “scheduling sponsored 
or paid-for religious programming in all 
or a major part of the time allowed for 
religious broadcasts.’ The commission is 
afraid that church groups who cannot 
afford to pay for time will be forced to 
accept only marginal or unsalable time 
periods. 

Where a program does have a sponsor, 
the commission opposes joint commercial 
and Church sponsorship. The statement 
also called upon stations and networks in 
their allotment of time to different reli- 
gious groups “to give due consideration 
to the strength and representative char- 
acter of the councils of Churches, local 
and national.” 

The commission adopted the largest 
budget for radio, television, and film pro- 
duction in its history, $1,751,400 for 1956. 
Reports on work done by the commission 
last year said that seven weekly TV series 
and seven series of weekly national radio 
programs had been produced, as well as 
five motion pictures and seven film strips. 

‘The commission also sponsored six one- 
week workshops and 40 one-day seminars 
to train some 1,200 clergymen, educators, 
and others in basic radio and television 
production techniques.” 


*Here is a list of training workshops scheduled 
by the Broadcasting and Film Commission for 
1956. Some of the dates are tentative ones. More 
information may be obtained from Mr. Charles H. 
Schmitz, Broadcasting and Film Commission, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 220 Fifth Ave., New 
ork t,Nee Yi 

April 2-4: Syracuse, N. Y., American Baptist 
Convention Workshop; April 8-13, Flint, Mich., 
Workshop; April 15-20, Milwaukee, Wis., Work- 
shop; April 30, Harrisburg, Pa. 

May 14-16, Dallas, Tex. Workshop; May 17, 
Enid, Okla., Institute, Phillips University. 

June 11-15, Indianapolis, Ind., Workshop; June 
16-21, Lake Geneva, Wis., Association of Council 
Secretaries; June 22-23, South Dakota Institutes; 
June 25-29, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada Work- 
shop. 

July 30-August 10, New York, N. Y., Interna- 
tional Workshop. 

September 17-21, Kentucky Institutes. 

October 1-4, Chicago, Ill., Adult Family Life 
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Workshop; October 15, Roanoke, Virginia Insti- 
tute. 

November 4-9, Charleston, W. Va., Workshop; 
November 11-16, Memphis, Tenn., Workshop; No- 
vember 26-30, Iowa Institutes. 

December 6-10, New York, N. Y., Evangelism 
Workshop. 


Last Minute Reminder 
For Clergy Social Security 


The Church Pension Fund has addressed 
a reply postcard to all the clergy sum- 
marizing for them, presumably as a last- 
minute reminder, the steps they must 
take by April 16th (April 15th falls on a 
Sunday) to qualify for Social Security 
coverage. The card refers them to their 
local Social Security Administration office 
for any matter in connection with this 
on which they may be in doubt. 

The card also asks them to indicate 
whether or not they intend to apply for 
Social Security protection, and their rea- 
sons for not doing so in case of a nega- 
tive answer. These results (minus the 
signatures) will be tabulated for a later 
report to the Church. 

Clergy who have already taken steps to 
apply for Social Security coverage and 
wish to change their mind must take ac- 
tion before April 16th in order to avoid 
being included on its rolls. 

The Rev. Almon R. Pepper, director 
of the Department of Christian Social Re- 
lations of National Council, has sent a 
memorandum to diocesan social relations 
departments suggesting that help be given 
clergy in paying their initial social secu- 


rity tax. The memorandum commended 
to them the action of the diocese of 
Ohio, which passed this resolution at its 
1956 convention: 


Whereas, the 1955 convention of the diocese 
of Ohio recommended voluntary election of 
coverage under Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance of the Federal Social Security Act by 
all clergymen of the diocese; and 

Whereas, the premium of 3% of 1955 
income up to a maximum of $126 for this 
coverage becomes due and payable by indi- 
vidual clergymen prior to April 15, 1956, and 
represents an entirely new burden on clergy- 
men’s incomes which, in many cases, have 
been on the basis of minimum living needs 
of the past; 

Be It Resolved, that the Bishop and Dioc- 
esan Council are requested to take measures 
to insure that no diocesan or missionary cler- 
gyman desiring Social Security coverage 1s 
prevented from doing so by lack of immediate 
funds; and 

Be It Further Resolved, that similar action 
is recommended by this convention to vestries 
in behalf of parochial clergy. 


Chaplain Johnson Ministers 
To New York’s ‘Finest’ 


Dr. John H. Johnson of St. Martin’s 
Episcopal Church, New York City, is one 
of six chaplains — and the only Episcopa- 
lian — ministering to the city’s police force 
of 22,500 men. The other chaplains are 
Catholic, Jewish, Lutheran, and Baptist. 

Appointed in 1939, Dr. Johnson is in 
his 17th year of service to “New York's 
finest.” On 24-hour call, he is bound, 
with his colleagues, to respond immedi- 
ately whenever a member of the force is 
killed, injured, or involved in any trouble 
in performance of his duties. He also per- 
forms the traditional ministries to the 
troubled, needy, sick, and dying. He is: 
the probation officer for any policeman 
who may have been put under depart- 
mental charges, and is available continu- 
ously for personal counseling. 

Chaplain Johnson’s latest assignment 


NEW YORK CITY’S POLICE DEPARTMENT, whose choir is shown here at funeral services for on 
of its members held at St. Martin’s Church, is ministered to by six chaplains, of whom Dr. Johnson is one 
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was as professor in a new course on 
“Moral Principles Governing the Police 
Profession,” to 700 recruits of New York’s 
police force. The first of its kind in the 
country, the course is a requirement for 
graduation from the Police Academy. It 
includes 10 hours of lectures given by five 
chaplains on such subjects as “spiritual 
attitudes” and “development of character” 
of a police officer. 

Dr. Johnson, explaining that the chap- 
lain was a friend to all policemen, that 
his contacts were personal and outside the 

routine dealings with superior officers, and 
noting that through the years police chap- 
lains had saved many men of the force 
from foolish mistakes and possible dis- 
_missal, told his students: 

“You will be exposed to the corroding 
effects of crime. Therefore, you must cul- 
tivate the highest principles of honesty 
_and justice to protect you. As the years 
_ pass, you will become more understanding 
and tolerant of the frailities of human na- 
_ture and you will be more invulnerable 
to contamination than you are now.” 


Society of St. Dismas 
|To Help Prisoners 


The celebration of March 26th as the 
feast of the Penitent Thief is being pro- 

moted by a new organization entitled the 
| Society of St. Dismas.* The Society, one 
of whose founders has served a four-year 
prison sentence, is working to aid the 
imprisoned through supplying reading 
material to prison chaplains, and request- 
| ing that the Eucharist be offered for those 
lin prison on March 26th in particular, 
jand also at other times. A number of 
| churches, including several in New York 
City, have agreed to remember prisoners 
in their services on that day. Anyone inter- 
| ested in more information on the society 
}and its work may write Mr. Philip 
) Deemer, director, at 229 E. 35th St., New 
bh York 16, N. Y. 


}| the penitent thief was, of course, the same as 
that of the crucifixion, placed by various 
authorities at some time in March or April 
jlof the years 29, 30, or 33 A.D. Tradition 
4 settled on the date of March 25th, which was 
) also regarded by Christian speculation as the 
date of the creation of man, the expulsion 
4 from Eden, the death of Abel, and other key 
Hevents in the history of God’s dealings with 
man.-In the Church Calendar of today March 
25th is the Feast of the Annunciation. 

This leaves the penitent thief overshadowed 
completely; it is reasonable to transfer his 
observance to March 26th, but no official 
Anglican or other Church calendar that we 
Wknow of does so. In a year like 1956, when 
athe day comes in Holy Week, no commemo- 
ration of any other holy day may be made— 
not even of the Annunciation, which is trans- 
ferred to April 9th. However, it would still 
be appropriate to include a prayer for prison- 
Jers in the Communion Service of the Monday 
in Holy Week. One is given on page 46 of 
‘the Prayer Book. 


‘March 25, 1956 


| *EpiTor’s Notre: The date of the death of 
1 


Tenfold Church Building 


Increase Over 1946 Seen 


The church architect was described as the victim of a split between the “sacred” 
and the “secular” by the Rev. Clifford L. Stanley of Virginia Theological Seminary 
in Atlanta, Ga., recently. Dr. Stanley addressed some 400 church designers and archi- 
tects at the annual joint conference on church architecture sponsored by the 


New Bell Rings Out 
From Lower E. Side Chapel 


St. Christopher’s Chapel of Trinity par- 
ish, New York City, has dedicated a bell 
atop the roof of its Lower East Side build- 
ing, surrounded by 
East River bridges, 
tenement houses and 
push-carts. 

The bell, which 
weighs 150 pounds, 
and is mounted in a 
sturdy metal frame 
(St. Christopher’s 
has no tower) was 
once used to call 
farmhands in Penn- 
sylvania to their din- 
ner. Now it will ring 
out the Angelus and 
summon communi- 
cants in the neigh- 


borhood to services 
daily. 
From aé_ second 


story window, a rope 
controls the ringing 
of the bell, which on the dedicatory day, 
was performed by Sister Juliana, S.S.M. 
The Rev. Robert Williams of the staff 
of St. Christopher’s journeyed to nearby 
Yonkers, N. Y., to inspect the bell in an- 
swer to an advertisement, and, finding it 
met the chapel’s needs, carried it home 
with him. The problem of mounting it 
was no problem at all after Joseph Stein- 
berg of the New York City Community 
College of Applied Arts and Sciences took 
hold. He and his students in the construc- 
tion and technology department encased 


SISTER JULIANA 


the bell in a metal stanchion and dedi- 


cated not only the labor but the parts. 


Bishop Minnis Confirms Four 
Soldiers at Camp Hale, Colo. 


Climaxing his first visit to a military 
post, Bishop Minnis recently confirmed 
four Camp Hale, Colo., soldiers in the 
Episcopal Church. The confirmation in 
the post chapel followed a reception and 
dinner for Episcopalians stationed at the 
Continental Divide Post. 

Guiding the bishop of the Colorado 
diocese on his whirlwind tour of the post 
was Lieutenant John Slee, post chaplain. 
In quick succession the bishop visited ski 
training, troops setting up a tent bivouac, 
the post’s unique mule outfits, and recre- 
ational facilities. 


Church Architectural Guild and the Na- 
tional Council of Churches’ Bureau of 
Church Building. Dr. Stanley said that 
the problem of church architects and 
designers is part of the wider problem of 
“cultural dislocation and schizophrenia.” 
He added: 


“When the sacred neither embraces the 
whole of life nor is embraced by it, what 
does the sacred do when it wants to erect 
a building? ... When there is a split between 
the sacred and the secular, there is a curious 
emptiness about the ‘sacred.’ Religion is torn 
away from life as a whole, so it invents an 
unreal, synthetic life of its own, made up of 


‘religious acts’, ‘church work,’ and ‘good 
works,’ ” 


A record high for 1956 of $900,000,000 
in church building in the United States 
was predicted at the meeting. This figure 
represents a tenfold increase over 1946 
and a rise of 25% over 1955. 

For the second consecutive year, mod- 
ern designs took all top awards at the 
annual competition sponsored by the 
Church Architectural Guild. No Episco- 
pal churches were among the winners this 
year. In some of the five categories in 
which awards were given, no first prizes 
were awarded. Dr. Arland A. Dirlam, 
chairman of the awards jury, said the 
winning designers were not straining for 
the unusual, and that “they’ve gotten 
away from the factory or commercial sort 
of thing and have caught the atmosphere 
of worship necessary in religious archi- 
tecture: 


Only Ancient Greek 
Testament Is Permitted 


An order issued by the Ministry of Cults 
and Education warned school heads 
throughout Greece that use of any version 
of the New Testament other than the tra- 
ditional one in ancient Greek is strictly 
forbidden. 

The ministry said the warning was 
issued as the result of many questions sub- 
mitted to it “as well as because of the cir- 
culation in Greece of Testaments issued 
by foreign Bible societies that present 
many discords with the original Greek 
text, the only one authorized by the Ecu- 
menical Patriarchate of Istanbul and the 
Church of Greece.” 

Meanwhile, work on a new version in 
modern Greek is going forward under the 
direction of a committee of professors 
at the University of Athens theological 
school. 

[RNS] 
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Church May Undertake More 


Work in Central America 


The question of which of the Churches of the Anglican Communion is to minister 
to Churchpeople in Central America is being considered. At the present time Bishop 
Gooden of the Panama Canal Zone, a missionary district of the American Church, is 
in charge of work in the Canal Zone, and the Republics of Panama, Colombia, 


Costa Rica, and Nicaragua. ‘The jurisdic- 
tion of the Rt. Rev. G. H. Brooks, Bishop 
of British Honduras, whose authority 
comes from the Church of the Province of 


the West Indies, is described in the 
Episcopal Church Annual as “British 
Honduras (with spiritual jurisdiction 


over Central America) .” 

The British Province of the West Indies 
will meet by June to vote on whether to 
give the Episcopal Church extended juris- 
diction in Central America of Spanish 
Honduras, Salvador, and Guatemala. If 
they should vote in favor of this, the 
American Church’s House of Bishops, at 
its meeting in November, 1956, must de- 
cide what action it will take to provide 
for this area. As the present Canal Zone 
missionary district is very large, (Bishop 
Gooden is on the road most of the year 
covering a distance equal to that between 
Miami and New York), it may be consid- 
ered necessary to create another district 
to take on the added responsibility. 

The district of the Canal Zone was 
created in 1919. Building on earlier work 
by the Church of England, it serves, for 
the most part, British West Indians, or 
citizens of the Central American countries 
who are of British West Indian descent. 
Many of these people came to Panama at 
the time the Canal was built, as did thou- 
sands of British and American business- 
men and their families. The district has 
maintained and added to the work done 
in the area by the Church of England, 
but has lacked funds and clergy to meet 
all opportunities in this phase of the work. 
Little work has been done among the 
Spanish-speaking people. 

The majority of the inhabitants of the 
area are Spanish-speaking people of mixed 
Spanish, French, West Indian, Indian, 


and European background. Roman Ca- 
tholicism has been the traditional state 
religion, but has often been mixed with 
spiritism, witchcraft, and superstition, in 
the real religion of the people. 

A former Roman Catholic priest has 
been quoted as saying that “if the Epis- 
copal Church would only build an ade- 
quate church in Panama City dedicated 
to work among Latin Americans, with a 
competent Spanish-speaking priest, the 
results within a short time would be tre- 
mendous.” According to a priest of the 
district, “given 10 more priests and funds, 
Bishop Gooden could immediately estab- 
lish work in Spanish in every area with 
schools and successful congregations.” 
Publications on the Church in Spanish 
are being planned, and a Spanish hymnal 
will soon be published. Services in Span- 
ish are being conducted in the district 
now, whenever possible, but not much 
more work can be undertaken with the 
district’s present resources. 


Canadian Churches to Be Razed 
To Make Way for Seaway 


Within 12 months 20 churches in On- 
tario, Canada, are to be razed as part of 
the price of the St. Lawrence seaway de- 
velopment. 

Clergymen of Anglican, Roman Cath- 
olic, United, and Pentecostal churches, 
some dating back to the early 19th cen- 
tury, believe the uprooting will be a 
prelude to a religious revival. 

Churches will be rebuilt on new town- 
sites, but in some instances as many as 
three churches will be merged. 


BRITISH AMBASSADOR and Mrs. Henderson attended a Missionary Rally at St, Paul’s, Panama City. 
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Bishop of Melanesia Accepts 
Ship for Work in Islands 


The Rt. Rey. Alfred T. Hill, Bishop of 
Melanesia, has accepted a tender from an 
Australian firm to build the smaller of 
two ships which he needs in his work. 
The vessel is 50 feet long and is expected 
to be ready by June of this year. 

The second and larger ship, to be 
called The Southern Cross VIII, should 
be ready by June, 1957. It is 80 feet long 
with a 26-foot beam. Use of the two ships 
is expected to save much of the total an- 
nual running costs. 

Described as the floating home for the 
bishop and his staff, the ships are a neces- 
sity for work in the island-scattered dio- 
cese, an area in the South Pacific, north- 
east of Australia. Among the islands in- 
cluded in the diocese are the Solomon 
Islands, New Caledonia, New Hebrides, 
Fiji Islands, Admiralty Islands, and the 
Bismarck Archipelago. 


Joint Commission to Study 
Work of the Deaconesses 


‘The Joint Commission of General Con- 
vention on the Work of Deaconesses met 
at the Synod House of the diocese of New 
York recently, and organized with the 
Rt. Rev. Walter H. Gray as chairman, the 
Rev. Dr. Killian A. Stimpson as_vice- 
chairman, and Deaconess Ruth Johnson 
as secretary-treasurer. 

Commission members agreed that the 
duties, training, and other matters needed 
for deaconesses should be adapted to 
modern needs and conditions but that 
there is a very real place in the life of 
the Church for deaconesses when neces- 
sary revisions in their work are made. 

It is expected that the Commission will 
make recommendations to the 1958 Gen- 
eral Convention regarding the canonical 
revisions necessary to carry out its rec- 
ommendations. 


Bishop Gray to Take Part 
In Consecration in Seotland 


The Rt. Rey. Walter H. Gray, bishop 
of the diocese of Connecticut, has accepted 
the invitation of the Bishop of Argyle 
and the Isles, who is Primus of the Epis- 
copal Church in Scotland, to take part 
in the consecration of the Very Rey. E. F. 
Easson as Bishop of Aberdeen and Ork- 
ney. The consecration service will take 
place on April 25th in St. Andrew’s Gathe- 
dral in Aberdeen. 

The matter is of special interest to 
Connecticut because the first bishop of 
the Episcopal Church in America, the Rt. 
Rey. Samuel Seabury of Connecticut, was 
consecrated by Scottish bishops in Aber- 
deen in 1784. This will be the first time 
that a bishop of Connecticut has returned 
to Scotland to participate in the conse- 
cration of a Scottish bishop. 
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New College Work Secretary 
Named by National Council 


The Rev. Philip Tyler Zabriskie has 
been appointed to the post of executive 
secretary of the Division of College Work 
of National Council. He succeeds the Rev. 
Roger Blanchard, 
/ who became dean of 
St. John’s Cathedral, 
_ Jacksonville, Fla., on 


Council of Churches in Athens 
Opens Doors to Life to Refugees 


This account is taken from a release from the World Council of Churches which 
was written by Cecil Northcott, British Congregational minister, publisher, and 
journalist. 

On the second floor of Number One Sophocles Street, in Athens, Greece, where the 
World Council of Churches orders its com- 
plicated coérdination of service to refu- 


March Ist. Presently 
assistant rector of 
Grace Church, Am- 
herst, Mass., and as- 
sistant chaplain at 
Amherst College, Mr. 
Zabriskie will assume 
his new duties in the 
late summer of 1956. 
Born in 1928 in 
Alexandria, Va., Mr. Zabriskie is a son of 
the Rev. Alexander C. Zabriskie, former 
Dean of the Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary. He is a graduate of Princeton. 
As a Rhodes scholar at Balliol College, 
Oxford, England, Mr. Zabriskie studied 
philosophy for one year and economics 
for one year, and was on the football and 
tennis teams. Upon his return to the 
United States, Mr. Zabriskie entered the 
Virginia Theological Seminary. He was 
ordained priest in 1955. 
| Mr. Zabriskie has long been active and 
interested in the young people’s and col- 
lege work activities of the Church. In 
/ 1947 he was a delegate, representing the 
National Council’s Division of College 
Work, to the Second World Conference 
/of Christian Youth, held in Oslo, Norway. 
'A member of the National Youth Com- 
mission from 1947-49, Mr. Zabriskie rep- 
‘resented the commission at the young 
people’s section of the First Assembly of 
‘the World Council of Churches at Am- 
+sterdam in 1947. He was Chairman of the 
} Triennial Youth Convention, held in San 
) Francisco in September, 1949. 


REV. P. T. ZABRISKIE 


gees passing through Greece, move groups 
of people daily to other lands. Their 
beginnings under Christian auspices is a 
token of Christian concern in the peo- 
pling of a continent. 

Greece has more people than she can 
economically support on her thin, meagre 
acres. Her exports must be flesh and 
blood, so through the portals of One 
Sophocles Street every day go the hostages 
of one world to another. 

At the Sophocles Street address is a 
blackboard which has the word ’’depar- 
tures” chalked on it. It is a talisman of 
wonder for the young Yugoslav or Alba- 
nian who has crept down through rocky 
defiles between his country and Greece, 
seeking a new start somewhere. The 
blackboard lists the daily sailings and 
flights from Pireaus port and the Athens 
air field, as the stream of refugees is 
checked, sponsored, vouched for, investi- 
gated, and approved. When a _ young 
Albanian was asked why he jumped the 
frontier, he flashed a smile and answered, 
“Communism.” 

Four years ago the Worid Council of 
Churches opened its Athens office, under 
the direction of Mr. Christopher King, 
to help war refugees from Communist 
countries — especially those without Greek 
citizenship but with a Greek heritage. 
Romania has expelled some 4,700 “Greek 
ethnics’”’ and Albania the same number. 
Then there are smaller numbers of Bul- 
garians and Yugoslavs, and the 7,000 
Armenians, and White Russians who have 
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“THE CHILDREN’S KINDERGARTEN and playground center in the Lovrion camp, south of Athens, where 


40 alien refugee children are cared for, is 
of the renovated. kindergarten room. A p 
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shown here, depicting the dedication in September, 1955, 
riest of the Greek Orthodox Church makes the dedication. 


found asylum in Greece at various times 
but have not secured Greek citizenship. 
The trickle of refugees into Greece never 
ceases, and, to the credit of the Greek 
government, no genuine refugee is ever 
turned back. 

Behind a refugee there usually stands a 
family, and through the Athens office pro- 
ceeds the paticit process of reuniting fam- 


ilies, tracing children, arranging their 
meeting — a knitting of the threads of 
life. 


Here is the World Council at full 
strength as a grand codrdinator of agen- 
cies that wish to assist refugees. First 
comes the United Nations High Com- 
missioner with his universal concern. 
Athens receives about $18,000 from him. 
Then there are the gifts of the churches 
themselves through the World Council: 
about $40,000; and the grants from the 
Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration of about $48,000. All this 
is backed by the powerful aid of the 
United States Escapee Program, which is 
concerned with non-Greeks who escape 
from Communist countries. The Program 
provided $174,000 last year. In addition, 
there are travel loans, clothing and bed- 
ding, and food supplies through Church 
World Service, New York. 

But to depart is not enough for the 
refugee. He must do something to make 
himself efficient, which usually means, 
first of all, learning English. To talk is 
not enough, however. Athens also teaches 
the basic elements of farming and simple 
use of tools to youths who are without 
special skills. 

Behind all the glory and grief in Greece 
is the gloom of the unwanted refugee — 
that international personality indexed as 
“hard core.” He can never, for health 
reasons, for age, for physical inability, 
join the milling crowd before the depar- 
ture blackboard. 

Greece is a poor country still drawing 
hundreds of millions of dollars a year in 
American aid, and the burden of refugees 
is just another added weariness to the 
administration. Without a coérdinating 
agency such as the World Council of 
Churches, which has the confidence both 
of the government and the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, the efficient Athens plan for 
refugee service would probably not be in 
existence. As it is, this Christian service 
is on the frontier of a new life for thou- 
sands, and is not only binding up the 
wounds and bearing the burdens, but 
opening the doors to life — even life 
abundant. 
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PEOPLE and places 


Appointments Accepted 


The Rey. Stephen P. Austill, formerly curate of 
Trinity Church, Melrose, Mass., is now in charge 
of St. Anne’s Mission, North Billerica, Mass. Ad- 
dress: 10 Call St. 

The Rev. Mark A. Boesser, formerly rector of 
Trinity Church, Mount Airy, N. C., is now in 
charge of St. Christopher’s Mission, League City, 
Tex. Address: Box 1767. 


The Rev. William A. Cleksch, formerly associate 
professor of Church history of the Virginia Theo- 
logical Seminary, Alexandria, Va., is now asso- 
ciate professor of the history and mission of the 
Church at the Episcopal Theological Seminary of 
the Southwest. Address: 606 Rathervue PI., Austin, 
Tex. 


The Rev. Henry T. Egger, formerly rector of 
Holy Trinity Church, Fayetteville, N. C., will on 
April 1st become rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


The Rey. H. Benton Ellis, who has been serving 
Grace Church, Port Orange, Fla., will be curate of 
All Saints’ Church, 338 E. Lyman Ave., Winter 
Park, F'la., and chaplain to Episcopal Church stu- 
dents at Rollins College. 


The Rev. John E. Erickson, formerly curate of 
the Church of St. Michael and All Angels, Studio 
City, Calif., is now vicar of St. Columba’s Mission, 
Camarillo, Calif. Address: 1251 Las Posas Rd., 
Camarillo. 


The Rev. Richard Horsley, who has been serving 
as a chaplain in the armed forces, is now in 
charge of St. Paul’s Church, Washington, N. C., 
in the diocese of East Carolina, serving St. Ste- 
phen’s, Haddock’s Cross Roads, and St. Andrew’s, 
Greenville. 


The Rev. George Rowland Peters, who has been 
in charge of Emmanuel Chapel, Verona, Va. 
(Staunton RFD 4) and the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Folly Mills, (Staunton RFD 1), is now 
rector of a relatively new congregation, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Galax, Va., a town that lies across 
the line dividing Carroll and Grayson Counties 
in Virginia. 

Until 1955 there was no Episcopal Church con- 
gregation in either of these counties. The Rev. 
B. Clifton Reardon, rector of Christ Church, 
Pulaski, Va., noted the possibilities for produc- 
tive work in the thriving town of Galax, 40 miles 
distant from Pulaski by highway, and at Hills- 
ville, another nearby town. 

After consulting with Bishop Marmion of South- 
western Virginia, the Rev. Mr. Reardon began to 
hold services for the new group twice a month 
in temporary quarters. Soon the congregation 
rented and repaired an unused Presbyterian church 
just out of Galax. With the coming of the Rev. 
Mr. Peters, Galax will have its first full-time 
minister. His address will be 601 Stuart Dr. 


Armed Forces 


Major John F. Robohm, III, deacon, who is on 
active duty with the Field Artillery, U.S. Army, 
has returned from Japan and may now be ad- 
dressed: 4050th S. U., the Artillery and G. M. 
Center, Fort Sill, Okla. 


Changes of Address 


The Rt. Rev. James W. F. Carman, Bishop 
Coadjutor of Oregon, may now be addressed at 
1200 N.W. Twenty-Third Ave., Portland 10, Ore. 
He was formerly dean of Trinity Cathedral, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

The Rev. Eldon W. Borell, assistant of St. Paul’s 
Church, Kansas City, Mo., may be addressed at 
449 E. Fifty-Fifth St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

The Rev. Charles M. Hall, rector of St. Peter’s 
Church, Manton, R. I., formerly addressed in North 
Providence, may now be addressed at 27 Home- 
stead Ave., Johnstown 9, R. I. 


The Ven. David B. Reed, archdeacon of the 
Republic of Colombia, South America, reports a 
change of address: For sea mail, Apartado 
Nacional 709, Cali, Colombia; for air mail, Apar- 
tado Aereo 2391, Cali, Colombia; for cable, 
PECUSA, Cali, Colombia. 

The Rev. Edgar A. Sherrod, retired priest of the 
diocese of Los Angeles, formerly addressed in 
Glendale, Calif., 
Redondo Beach, may now be addressed: 
Esplanade, Redondo Beach, Calif. 
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and on Palos Verdes Blvd. in 
1724 


The Very Rev. Thomas M. W. Yerxa, who will 
become dean of Trinity Cathedral, Phoenix, Ariz., 
on April 8th, may be addressed at 114 W. Roose- 
velt St. He was formerly dean of the cathedral 
in Wilmington, Del. 


Ordinations 
Priests 


Connecticut —- By Bishop Hatch, Suffragan: The 
Rev. Kenneth Harrison Kinner, on March 3d, at 
St. Paul’s Church, Plainfield, Conn., where he is 
vicar ; presenter, the Rev. D. H. Loweth ; preacher, 
the Rev. William Smith. 


Panama Canal Zone — By Bishop Gooden: The 
Rev. Jesse Kimball Renew, on December 17th, in 
the Cathedral of St. Luke, Ancon, C. Z.; presenter, 
the Rev. Dr. J. H. Townsend; preacher, the Very 
Rev. M. R. MacDonald. 


By Bishop Gooden: The Rev. John Alvin Spald- 
ing, on January 28th, at Christ Church By-the- 
Sea, Colon; presenter, the Ven. E. J. Cooper; 
preacher, the Ven. M. J. Peterson. 


Seminaries 


Changes in the faculty of The Divinity School, 
Philadelphia, were announced recently by the Very 
Rev. Dr. Frank D. Gifford, dean: 


The Rev. Dr. William W. Manross, librarian of 
the Church Historical Society and one of the fore- 
most authorities on Church history, has accepted 
a call to be librarian of the seminary. His writ- 
ten works include Bishop White, a life of the first 
Bishop of Pennsylvania; A History of the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church; and The Episcopal Church 
in the United States, 1800-1840. 

The Rev. James Leland Jones, Jr., rector of 
St. John’s Church, Copake Falls, N. Y., has 
accepted a call to be instructor in Biblical litera- 
ture at The Divinity School. He received his 
master’s degree in sacred theology from GTS in 
1950 and remained there as a fellow and tutor. 
After serving as a military chaplain in Korea 
he returned to New York for further graduate 
study and is now completing requirements for a 
doctor’s degree. 


Engagements 


Mr. and Mrs. Randall F. Ford recently an- 
nounced the engagement of their daughter, Miss 
Marilyn Alice Ford, to the Rev. Malcolm L. 
Foster, assistant of the Church of the Resurrection, 
New York. Miss Ford is a'teacher in the Church 
school of that parish. The marriage is to take 
place in June. 


Other Changes 


The Rev. Joseph A. Johnson will preach his last 
sermons as canon chancellor at Christ Church 
Cathedral, Houston, on April 8th and will vaca- 
tion until May 1st when he begins his new duties 
as rector of the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Diocesan news sources said that Canon Johnson 
made a valuable contribution to the cathedral in 
developing a _ superlatively good Church school 
which will continue as part of the cathedral’s 
permanent program. He also laid foundations for 
the work in adult education. 


Diocesan Positions 


The new diocesan secretary for New Hampshire 
is Mrs. Charlotte Walker, 63 Green St., Concord, 
N. H. 


New diocesan officers in Tennessee are: Secre- 
tary of convention, the Rev. Thomas A. Roberts; 
executive secretary of Bishop and council, and 
administrative assistant to the Bishop, Mr. M. C. 
Nichols; treasurer, Mr. A. Leon Huddleston; reg- 
istrar, Mr. Leroy A. Taylor. All may be ad- 
dressed at the diocesan house at 692 Poplar Ave., 
Memphis 5. 

Other diocesan changes in Tennessee: Chairman 
of missions and Church extension, the Rev. 
W. Fred Gates, Jr., and of finance and Church 
property, Mr. Louis Farrell. New deans of con- 
vocation: Knoxville, the Very Rev. John H. Bull, 
and Memphis, the Very Rey. Thomas A. Roberts. 
(The colored convocation has been abolished.) 
Examining chaplain, the Rev. William E. Sanders 


to replace the Rev. C. S. Hale; standing commit- 
tee, the Very Rev. T. A. Roberts for the Rev. 
W. E. Sanders. 


we congratulate 


The Rev. JOHN H. BURT, who was honored by 
citizens of Youngstown, Ohio by the Arvona Lynch 
Human Relations Award for 1955. The award is 
made annually in connection with the observance 
of Brotherhood Week. Mr. Burt was cited for 
working ‘‘to bring to an end local patterns of 
rvace segregation.” 


The Rev. CARMELO DI SANO, retired rector 
of Holy Redeemer Prince of Peace Church, Port 
Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y., on his 81st birth- 
day. A congratulatory letter in a local newspaper 
says that “in all institutions and hospitals, the 
man for the suffering people of the Italian colony 
has been Dr. DiSano. He has been a good friend 
to all desolated people in the prisons and at the 
Board of Parole.” 


Dr. ALBERT C. JACOBS, president of Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn. Dr. Jacobs has been 
named chairman of the Reserve Forces Policy 
Board’s Joint Advisory Panel on ROTC affairs. 
Dr. Jacobs is a captain in the U.S. Naval Reserve. 
During World War II, he was director of the 
Dependents Welfare Division of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. 


The Rev. GEORGE ROBERT HEWLETT on the 
50th anniversary of his ordination to the priest- 
hood. Fr. Hewlett’s son, David, organist and 
choirmaster of Calvary Church, New York City, 
brought his choir to sing at the anniversary 
service at the Church of the Holy Communion, 
Paterson, N. J. Bishop Washburn of Newark gave 
the benediction. 


The Rev. HENRY N. HERNDON, rector of Cal- 
vary Church, Wilmington, Del., on the 30th anni- 
versary of his ordination to the priesthood. Mr. 
Herndon was celebrant at an anniversary Com- 
munion service at which Bishop Mosley of Dela- 
ware gave the absolution and benediction. The 
bishop praised Mr. Herndon, who is chairman of 
the diocesan department of Christian social rela- 
tions, for his tireless activity on parish and dioc- 
esan levels. 


The Rev. ALMON R. 
PEPPER, director of the 
Department of Christian 
Social Relations of Na- 
tional Council, who was 
awarded the cross of the 
Higher Commander of the 
Order of the Phoenix by 
King Paul of Greece. The 
presentation was made at 
a New York ceremony 
by Constantine Trianta- 
phyllakos, consul general, 
Dr. Pepper was honored 
for the gifts Churchpeo- 
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Bishop’s Fund for World 
Relief and through 
Chureh World Service. 


The Rev. EDMUND H. GIBSON and VIRGINIA 


FOLK GRIFFIN who were married recently at St. | 
They have > 


Clement’s Church, El Paso, Tex. 


returned to Galveston and are at home at 12) 
Cedar Lawn Circle. The Rev. Mr. Gibson is in his: 
28th year as rector of Trinity Church, Galveston, | 


Tex. 


The Rev. RICHARD B. STOTT, Episcopal | 


Church chaplain at Cornell University, who has j 
been appointed to spend next year in study at | 


St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, England. 


ach year 25 priests from all parts of the Angli-|. 


can Communion are enrolled for the year of 
study. Mr. Stott has been chaplain at Cornell for 
eight years. 


The Hon. EDWARD A. RICHARDS, active 
Churchman of the diocese of Long Island, who 
has been awarded the Downtown Brooklyn Asso- 
ciation’s Gold Medal for the most distinguished 
service for Brooklyn. A municipal court judge 
for 12 years, he is now president of the East 


New York Savings Bank. He has been a vestry-!: 


man or warden of St. Clement’s Church and later 
Trinity Church, East New York, for over 50 years. 
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His assistant, the Rev. James C.) 
Wilson, will be acting chaplain there next yeav. |. 


ple have made to Greece | 
through the Presiding 
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BISHOP MOSLEY OF DELAWARE, who has 
been named chairman of the Welfare Council of 
Wilmington’s committee on housing. Several so- 
cial agencies will be represented on the commit- 
tee, which is to serve as a coérdinating unit for 
the solution of overall housing problems in the 
city. 


BISHOP GORDON OF ALASKA, who has been 
elected president of the newly organized Alaska 
Association of Churches. Representatives of seven 
Churches and of the Air Force and Army chap- 
laincy met to form the new organization. 


THE BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, NEW 
HAVEN, Conn., on the completion of a successful 
campaign to raise $750,000. The money, first step 
in a long range development program, is to be 


}used for an academic eenter, including a library, 
» classrooms, offices, and an assembly hall. It will 


also allow for increased faculty endowments and 


)student scholarships. This is the first time the 


seminary has appealed for capital funds. 


Births 


Chaplain JOHN C. RUBACK, JR., and Mrs. 

/Ruback, on the birth of John Charles Ruback, III, 
on February 11th. 
_ The Rev. WILLIAM L. SANDERSON, JR., and 
/Mrs. Sanderson, of St. Peter’s Church, Plant City, 
Fia., on the birth of Teresa Ann on January 20th. 
| The Rey. MURRAY H. VOTH, and Mrs. Voth, 
of the Church of the Holy Spirit, Safety Harbor, 
PFla., on the birth of Cynthia Faith Victoria on 
January 4th. 

The Rev. J. SAXTON WOLFE, and Mrs. Wolfe, 
of Holy Trinity by-the-Sea, Daytona Beach, Fla., 
jon the birth of Elizabeth Rebecca, December 16th. 


Churches 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
which has given several hundred dollars to 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, FORT COVINGTON, 


| N. Y., toward construction of a parish hall in the 


basement of its church. The gift was given in 
ihonor of Hayes Ellsworth, a native of Fort Cov- 
jington, who has been sexton of the Rochester 
ichurch for almost 50 years. Fort Covington is a 
small village near the Canadian border. Its mis- 
sion numbers 35 communicants and 80 baptized 
persons, but some are inactive because the mission 
has been almost closed at times. Its vicar, the 
‘Rev. William L. Gray, is curate of St. John’s 
Church, Massena, N. Y., 22 miles from Fort 
|Covington. 


| Churchpeople of QUINCY, WASH., who have 
opened a new mission in a brand new house. It 
is hoped that the 1956 Church School Missionary 
‘Offering, some of which is destined for the district 
of Spokane in which Quincy is located, will permit 
‘the Church to construct buildings in rapidly grow- 
‘ing areas such as this. 


ST. TIMOTHY’S CHURCH, WACO, TEX., on the 
dedication of a new parish house and school build- 
ing. St. Timothy’s is a two-year old mission whose 
vicar is the Rev. John A. Logan, Jr. 


ST. JAMES CHURCH, JACKSON, Miss., which 
held services in its new church building for the 
first time March 11th. St. James was organized 
as a mission in 1949 with 32 communicants, and 
has now become a parish of 370 communicants 
and 580 baptized persons. The new church, a 
semi-Gothic structure of brick and stone, is high- 
lighted by a copper spire topped by a bronze cross 
80 feet above the ground. The Rey. Fred J. Bush 
is rector. 


HOLY TRINITY BY-THE-SEA, DAYTONA 
BEACH, Fla., on the opening of its pastoral coun- 
seling center. It is the only such center in Florida 
and the only one in any small city in the country. 

The Rev. William B. Kenworthey, Jr., has been 
appointed to direct the center. An Army chaplain 
during World War II, Fr. Kenworthey later was 
retired on a disability and came to Daytona Beach. 
He studied guidance and counseling at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

The center’s individual counseling will be pri- 
marily for normal people with problems. Where 
necessary referrals to other agencies will be made. 
Group work is also planned. The center is sup- 
ported by the parish, but a fee will be charged on 
ability to pay. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, RIVERSIDE, Conn., on 
the dedication of its new church February 12th 
by Bishop Hatch, Suffragan of Connecticut. The 
new St. Paul’s has been in the process of building 
for the past 10 years, at a cost of $400,000. The 
Rev. John J. Hawkins is its rector. 


Deaths 


“Rest eternal grant unto them, O Lord, 
and let light perpetual shine wpon them.” 


The Rev. William Powell Hill, retired 
priest of the diocese of Albany, died Feb- 
ruary 15th in Philadelphia at an ad- 
vanced age. 

He was ordained priest in 1909. In his early 
ministry he served as associate rector of the 
Church of the Holy Communion, New York City. 
In 1918 he kecame rector of Grace Church, 
Cherry Valley, N. Y., a position which he retained 
until his retirement in 1948. During most of that 
period he was also priest in charge of St. Paul’s 
Church, Fast Springfield, N. Y. 


The Rev. Walter C. Bihler, rector of 
Christ Church, Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, 
died February 4th in Chicago. 


Fr. Bihler was confirmed, sang in the choir and 
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THE ONLY CHURCH available for Episcopalians in Quincy, Wash., is in this brand new house. 
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was ordained to the priesthood in 1921 in Christ 
Church. At his death he had served as its rector 
for 26 years. Five men who had been choirboys 
with Fr. Bihler attended his funeral service: the 
senior warden of Christ Church, the choirmaster, 
and three vestrymen. Fr. Bihler was a fellow of 
the General Theological Seminary in 1920 and 
1921, and later studied at Oxford University. In 
the diocese of Chicago he served Trinity Church, 
Highland Park; St. Chrysostom’s, Chicago; and 
Christ Church, River Forest, before becoming rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Chicago. 
Fr. Bihler is survived by his sister Florence. 


The Rev. Charles Blake Carpenter, rec- 
tor emeritus of St. Paul’s Church, Brook- 
field, Conn., and St. Mark’s, Bridgewater, 
died in Danbury, Conn., February 22d at 
the age of 86. 


As a young man Mr. Carpenter accompanied the 
expedition of Dr. Frederic Cook to the Arctic 
Circle. He was shipwrecked for five weeks on a 
Greenland reef when the expedition’s ship rammed 
an iceberg. Mr. Carpenter, who was ordained in 
1896, served for three years as a missionary in 
Kansas. He then served churches in Milford, Pa., 
Tenafly, N. J., and Brandon, Vt., until 1910, when 
he became chaplain of the Seamen’s Church Insti- 
tute, New York City. He was rector of both St. 
Paul’s Brookfield, and St. Mark’s, Bridgewater, 
Conn., from 1922 until his retirement in 1938. 


The Rev. Dr. Howard Morris Stuckert, 
retired priest, author, and professor, died 
February 29th in Philadelphia at the age 
Olan 


Dr. Stuckert was ordained priest in 1911 and 
served a number of churches in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, among them Christ Church, Wood- 
bury, N. J.; Old St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia ; 
House of Prayer, Philadelphia; and Grace Church, 
Haddonfield, N. J. He also was a teacher of his- 
tory and philosophy at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Ohio State University, Rutgers University, 
the Philadelphia Divinity School, and Episcopal 
Academy, Overbrook, Pa. 

Surviving are two sons, Howard M. Stuckert, 
Jr., and Philip A. M. Stuckert, both of Haddon- 
field, N. J., and five grandchildren. 


The Rev. Aubrey O. Bray, 65, vicar of 
Holy Spirit mission, Monterey Park, 
Calif., died February 28th at the Hospital 


of the Good Samaritan, Los Angeles. 

Before studying for the ministry, Fr. Bray had 
served with the Field Artillery in France during 
World War I, and had been a practicing lawyer. 
Fr. Bray was ordained priest in 1934, and served 
as vicar of St. Andrew’s Church, Taft, Calif., 
from 1933 to 1948. He later served St. Paul’s, 
Port Townsend, Wash.; Calvary, Seaside, Ore. ; 
and St. Alban’s, El Cajon, Calif. He has been 
vicar of Holy Spirit, Monterey Park, for the past 
five years, in which time a new church has been 
constructed and dedicated. He died two days after 
suffering a stroke while celebrating Holy Com- 
munion at the church. 

Surviving are four brothers, Dr. Ulric B. Bray, 
Dr. Jouet P. Bray, the Rev. Vivian L. Bray, and 
Percy A. Bray. 


ACU CYCLE OF PRAYER 


March 


25. Annunciation, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Grace, Free- 
port, Ill.; St. Mary the Virgin, Falmouth 
Foreside, Me.; St. Mary’s, Irving, Tex. 

26. Convent of the Holy Nativity, Bay Shore, N. Y. 

27. Holy Trinity, Danville, Ill.; Emmanuel, East 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

28. Nativity, Maysville, Ky.; St. Barnabas’, Ha- 
vana, Ill.; St. Edmund the Martyr, Arcadia, 
Fla. 

29. St. Andrew’s, Manitou Springs, Colo. ; Epiph- 
any, Ventnor, N. J.; St. Luke’s, Katonah, 
N. Y.; St. Paul’s, Portland, Me. 

30. Christ Church, Waterloo, Iowa. 

31. St. David’s, Cambria Heights, L. I., N. Y. 


The Living Church Development Program 


$1,269.40 
15.00 


Previously acknowledged 
IBS Ete Stes bilay 8 yee seers 


M. L. B., Philadelphia - 10.50 
D. L. L., Daytona Beach 2.00 
$1,296.90 
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OSBORNE 


Gal ACES. Geers 


Send for book No. LCIC 


CAN DLESTIGKS 


Send for book No. LC2CK 


ALTAR VASES 


Send for book No. LC3V 


COMMUNION SETS. ¢ STAVES 
READING DESKS ° LAMPS 
ELAGONS, ¢ “CROSSES” 96) E1G: 


Send for book No. LC4G 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Send for book No. LC5M 
117 GOWER STREET 
LONDON e W.C.1 e ENGLAND 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS OF ALL 
PUBLISHERS 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. 
14 E. 41st St. 29 E. Madison St. 
New York 17, N. Y. Chicago 2, Iil. 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. of California 
261 Golden Gate Ave., 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 


von ST. ANNE‘S-IN-THE-HILLS»200: 


Indian Hills, Colo. 
25 miles from Denver 


Camp for girls 8-15. July 1 — August 25. 
$50.00 each two weeks. Hand craft, Sports, 
Riding. Resident Chaplain and Nurse. 


EPISCOPAL SISTERS OF ST. ANNE 
2701 South York Street, Denver 10, Colo. 
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4 PURE SILK STOLES $50.00 
One for $16. 


Choice of Swiss embroidered emblems, 


color of satin linings, fringes, patiorns (Tudor 
Rose, Agnus Dei, Normandy, Ely 


Crown). 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Pay only if satis- 
Other vestments, hangings, etc. on 
order. Terms. 
Write AMERICAN CHURCH SUPPLY 
2602 Belcourt Nashville 12, Tenn. 


Stained Glass CC] indows 


EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FINEST MATERIALS 


A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDGET 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE. LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


183 Seb id as AS 


COX SONS & VINING Inc 


131 EAS] -23k0 STREE1, NEW YORK, N. 1.” 


iN 
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LIBERAL COMMISSIONS are avail- 
able to Church groups selling The 
Living Church —— subscriptions or 
bundle plan. Write to Circulation 
Department, The Living Church, 407 
E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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Gallows, Chamber, 


Chair — and Cross 
Continued from page 7 


seat belt. “Then suddenly he looked 
our way, and we recoiled slightly, since 
we were near not three feet from him 
— behind the glass. He used the only 
unbound portion of his body as he 
waved and smiled. “Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they do.” 

This was not the Christ, but one of 
God’s sons, and I couldn’t help but 
feel the guilt of the state on my shoul- 
ders. I was a witness. I had not done 
all in my power as a citizen to elim- 
inate this killing. 

Why did I accept the warden’s invi- 
tation? Because I believe that I can 
fight legalized killing even better by 
having seen it. This means a number 
of nightmares and a horribly indelible 
impression. 

You don’t have to be a pacifist to 
oppose capital punishment. It seems 
that you only have to be a Christian 
and a realist. We need Christian real- 
ism in asking the following questions: 

1. Is the death penalty a deterrent? 
If so, why do murders continue in 
California? If so, why don’t we have 
public executions? (So many propo- 
nents of the death penalty would 
never dare to witness or prescribe one 
as a juryman.) Jf so, why is there not 
a rise in homicide in the six states 
(Michigan, Rhode Island, Maine, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and North Dakota) 
and the United Nations countries 
which have abolished it? 

2. Does death penalty save money? 
It costs approximately $1,100 a year 
to support an inmate of San Quentin. 
From this must be deducted the 
amount of money earned in the con- 
tinually expanding prison industries 
which, in California, have the coopera- 
tion of both labor and management. 
On the other hand, it costs roughly 
$200 for cyanide, sulfuric acid, and 
the “death watch” of guards. ‘To this 


must be added the frightful cost of 
extended appellate proceedings. The 
case of one condemned inmate cost 
the state more than half a million 
dollars. The cost to the state of the 
average first degree murder trial runs 
into four figures. 

3. Is capital punishment just? In 
1952, 83 men were executed in the 
United States. Forty-seven were Negro. 
This racial discrimination is born out 
through the years. North Carolina 
can still impose the death penalty for 
night time burglary and it has more 
than once, in the case of the Negro. 
Clarence Darrow once mentioned that 
only the poor are executed. If you are 
wealthy you may possibly forestall 
execution indefinitely, through the 
legal manipulations of a gifted and 
well-paid lawyer. 

4. How about parole abuses? Aboli- 
tion of capital punishment does not 
imply parole abuses. Warden Lawes of 
Sing Sing, as most top penologists, an 
outspoken opponent of capital punish- 
ment, kept a record of released lifers: 
(a) not one lifer was ever released 
before long years of impeccable behay- 
ior; (b) the number of lifers ever 
subsequently accused, arrested, or con- 
victed is positively microscopic com- 
pared with those that make good rath- 
er than make headlines. 

5. How about guards and inmates 
ina State without capital punishment? 
(a) No rise in prison homicides in abo- 
lition states; (b) No decrease in states 
with capital punishment. Should pris- 
on guards receive more “protection” 
than any police force? Ex-warden 
Duffy of San Quentin doesn’t think 
so, nor does he think capital punish- 
ment is a deterrent to murder any- 
where. 

6. Isn’t life imprisonment worse 
than death? Those best qualified to 
answer seem to say “no”: namely, the 
inhabitants of condemned row, few of 
whom do not work for a commutation. 
Those very rare individuals who wish 
death have fairly ample opportunities 
in prison to commit suicide. (Four 
suicides on condemned row in the last 
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three years.) A lifer has some ray of 
hope: if he is guilty he may, after 
long years of immaculate behavior, be 
released. 

Some people decry this releasing “in 


| order to repeat their crime.” Here 


| 
| 


| 


: 


i 


) more. 
/may include in its schedule a consid- 


again is unreasonable emotion which 
realism does not support. Murderers 
(75% of them) in prison are first 
offenders. Anyone who can behave 
immaculately for 10 to 20 years and 
has no other offense, should certainly 
deserve some portion of the forgive- 
ness of sins. 

Life imprisonment is the only way 
in which we can avoid the ever present 
possibility of killing an innocent man. 
Even in the case of eye witnesses, the 
eyes may belong to perjurers. Ex- 
warden Duffy recalls the execution of 
a man by mistake. Professor Edwin 
Borchard of Yale in his book Convwict- 
ing the Innocent presents 65 actual 
cases in refutation of the supposition 
that innocent men are never convicted. 
‘Twenty-nine of these were for murder. 
What is the total number of innocent 


_men killed in the name of justice? God 
) only knows. 


For the protection of the commu- 


' nity we must incarcerate those whom 
) we believe are guilty. If delayed evi- 
dence turns up, we can issue a pardon 
jand an idemnity. 


With the death 
penalty, however, we cannot reprieve 


| a corpse — nor can we ever make 
jamends to the family of the victim. 


As of March, 1955, in the Church, 
the dioceses of Massachusetts, Los An- 
geles, and California passed resolu- 


} tions against capital punishment, and 


it is hoped that there will be many 
Possibly General Convention 


eration of the question of legalized 


} killing. Both the American League 
} for the Abolition of Capital Punish- 


;ment (14 Pearl St., Brookline, Mass.) 


_and I would welcome correspondence. 


If the Church retreats from the ever 


| possible problem of the execution of 
.the innocent, then the Church is irrel- 


evant. Christian realism should re- 


i mind us that to execute the murderer 
) does not restore the victim... it makes 


(state to murder one innocent man in 
'rvetaliation for the murder of another. 
| This, to the majority of Christians, is 
_as horribly useless as the human sacri- 
fice to the Aztec God or to Moloch. 
‘It is as horrible as the sacrifice to the 
isanctity of the Jewish law, for which 
bretaliation on Calvary, “the people 
stood by, watching.” 
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Standing vs. Kneeling 


For a long time I have had a matter on 
my mind which I have wanted to write 
about, as it has troubled me greatly. I re- 
fer to the increasing custom in “advanced” 
churches for the priest to violate the ru- 
bric before the Prayer of Humble Access, 
and to stand instead of kneeling. I know, 
of course, the theological reason for so 
doing, but I am enough of an old-fash- 
ioned Catholic to think that “to obey is 
better than to sacrifice.” . 

I was in England last October, and at 
a church where I frequently attended 
daily Mass, the celebrant stood up for the 
Prayer of Humble Access. One day a Mir- 
field Father said the Mass, and to my great 
joy, humbly knelt as directed. 

I should like to suggest that our con- 
tribution to church unity is utterly useless 
without obedience to our ordination vows. 

(Rev.) ALBERT C. LARNED 
Canon, Cathedral of St. John 
Providence, R. I. 


Spiritual Kinship 

Surely all thinking churchmen must 
deplore, as I did, your shallow editorial 
“Medievalism in Brooklyn” [L. C., Feb- 
ruary 12th], as unworthy of printing or 
acceptance. 

Dr. Melish cannot justly be charged 
with classical medieval nepotism. You 
kuow his defense of his son was not due 
to physical relationship, but their spiritual 
kinship as Elijah and Elisha. Melish, Sr., 
would have so stood behind any curate 
with whom he agreed in principle. 

The Melish Case is indeed a sad chapter 
in our Church’s history. But is it not so 
because of three still unresolved issues in 
our Church? 

(1) The nebulous status of a parish 
curate, with neither the rights of a layman 
nor rector, which caused the original Holy 
Trinity vestry to take legalistic action 
against a rector whom they respected and 
loved, in order to legally reach his curate. 
This could have been met at the 1952 
General Convention. But the sales cam- 
paign of the new curriculum demanded a 
“harmonious” convention, and so the 
stench remains to plague us. (2) At- 
tempted deprivation of a priest's sacra- 
mental and prophetic status on grounds 
less than that of deposition. Is what a 
priest stands for unchristian or heretical? 
Then if he is basically unworthy to min- 
ister to one parish, can he be elsewhere? 
Is it not significant that Bishop DeWollfe 
and the chancellor have not yet dared to 
press deposition? (3) Your label “Medi- 
evalism in Brooklyn’ would better be 
nailed to the resurgence within the dio- 


A Story of Holy Week 
and Easter 


WHEN THE TIME 
COMES 


by EDNA EASTWOOD 


An absorbing, inspiring story of two 
young people who followed Jesus during 
the dangerous and exciting last fateful 
week of His life and death and resurrec- 
tion. The story is beautifully told for 
teen-agers — and will also be found 
admirable as a book of meditations for 
adults and as a source book of stories 
for the clergy. 


Special price, $1.95 
MOREHOUSE-GORHAM Co. 


New York 


Chicago San Francisco 


Tronvwe EOLDING 
BANQUET 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
church or school, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 
Banquet Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts. 


Monroe Co., 20 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


‘ROBES and 
VESTMENTS 


for CLERGY and CHOIR 


J. WIPPELL 
& Co. Ltd. 


High Street, Exeter, England 
“1! Tufton Street, London, S.W.1 
or 


Write to Resident English Representative at 
1S PRINCE STREET, PATERSON7.NJ 


SPIRITUAL HEALING 


HEALING belongs in the Church! Do you 
read the Church’s only magazine of Healing? 
It is called “SHARING,” published monthly. 
$1.00 for 8 months, and $1.50 per year. 
Send fer sample copy. 
The Fellowship of St. Luke 
2243 Front St., San Diego, Calif. 


KNEELING HASSOCK 


of resilient granulated cork, cov- 
ered with desirable plastic leath- 
erette. Pew and Communion 
cushions in various types of cov- 
erings. Inquiries welcomed. 


Bamue Collins 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, L. |., New York 


LESLIE H. NOBBS 
Designs and Estimates for Special Requirements in 
Decorations MEMORIALS 

536 MADISON AVE., 


Furniture 


NEW YORK CITY 
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SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRL8 


KEMPER HALL 


Church Boarding School for 
Girls. 86th year. Thorough 
college preparation and 
spiritual training. Unusual 
Opportunities in Music, 
Dramatics and Fine Arts in- 
cluding Ceramics (See illus- 
tration). All sports. Junior 
School. Beautiful lake shore 
campus 50 miles from Chi- 
cago. Under the direction of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. Write for catalog. 


Box LC Kenosha, Wis. 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 


School for Girls 
Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 
An Episcopal country boarding and day school for girls, 
grades 7-12 inclusive. Established 1880. Accredited 
Music and 


College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Art. Ample grounds, outdoor life. 
For complete information and catalog address: 
Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


MARGARET HALL 


Under the Sisters of St. Helena (Episcopal) 


Small country boarding and day school for girls, from pri- 
mary through high school. Accredited college preparatory. 
Modern building recently thoroughly renovated includes 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Campus of six acres with 
ample playground space, hockey field, and tennis court. 
Riding. 

FOR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” ADDRESS: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box B, Versailles, Ky. 


FOR BOYS 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but where the em- 
phasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed from 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Liberal 
scholarships. For further information write 


Headmaster, Dept. D Cathedral Heights, NYC 25 


COLLEGES 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Lawrence M. Gould, D.Sc., President 
Carleton is a coeducational liberal arts college 
with a limited enrolment of 850 students. It is 
recognized as the Church College of Minnesota. 
Address: Director of Admissions: 


Carleton College 
Northfield Minnesota 


ll 


Church Schools 
Make Good 


Churchmen 
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cese of Long Island of episcopal prelacy 
and legalism. Against these our Anglican 
forefathers fought, and against them we 
should remain watchful, lest the disease 
spread and infect our whole Church. 
(Rev.) JosrepH C. Mason 
Rector, Church of the Epiphany 
Glenburn, Pa. 


Conscience and Morals 


In your column “Sorts and Conditions” 
in the February 19th issue, you make the 
following statement: 

“Conscience, the ability to distinguish 
between right and wrong, with the essen- 
tial agreement of individual consciences 
in many cultures and religions, points to 
an absolute standard of righteousness that 
is imparted to all mankind.” 

Not long ago, I had a discussion, in 
class, with a university instructor in soci- 
ology, on this subject. I contended, as 
you do, that there always were basic inher- 
ent standards of morality. Although I 
did not let him know it, I am forced to 
admit that he was able to make that con- 
cept a pretty untenable one. He pointed 
out that incest, adultery, polygamy (and 
other forms of plural marriage) infanti- 
cide, sterilization, self-mutilation, suicide, 
and even murder, have at various times 
and in many cultures been the approved 
way of pleasing the deity and serving the 
necessary and sacrosanct functions of so- 
ciety. He insisted, as I understand most 
social scientists do insist, that we are born 
with no basic instincts, they are all ac- 
quired by our environment. 

In conclusion, he made the rather tart 
observation that the human race has 
always sanctioned murder, not so much 
among the “in-group” but always of the 
“out-group” and that “we do it today 
and send our priests and ministers and 
rabbis along to bless the affair.” 

As a Christian, I deplore this attitude, 
but there are times when we must make 
some reply to such charges. What would 
yours have been? 

KATHERINE ANDREWS 
Appleton, Wis. 


& Human ideas of what particular 
acts are right and what are wrong do 
indeed vary widely from one civiliza- 
tion to another. ‘There is a develop- 
ment in morality just as there is in 
knowledge. However, as there is a 
primitive concept of truth that is inde- 
pendent of the accuracy of primitive 
observation and thinking, so there is 
a primitive concept of virtue that is 
independent of the accuracy Of primi- 
tive moral judgments. Further, there 
is a remarkable agreement on what 
constitutes the “good life” in most 
higher cultures and religions. 

The concept that the individual 
conscience must be educated and illu- 
minated from outside is as basic to 


Christianity. as the idea that each 
man’s conscience must be his authori- 
tative moral guide. Christianity does 
not hold that one can know what is 
right outside the context of a stand- 
ard-developing and standard-transmit- 
ting society. 


St. Mary’s-of-the-Moonlight 


In a recent issue discussing names of 
churches, you made special mention of 
St. Mary’s-of-the-Moonlight as an interest- 
ing name. Having had the privilege of 
celebrating Mass there one day in the 
summer of 1954, let me assure you that 
the church is as interesting as the name. 

The church is a circular stone hoghan 
with a dirt floor, a door on the east, and 
a smoke-hole. The only furniture is a 
stone altar and a simple stove for winter 
days. An outstation of St. Christopher's 
Mission-to-the-Navajo at Bluff, St. Mary’s- 
of-the-Moonlight is situated a few feet 
from the Utah-Arizona line, 58 miles from 
Bluff, near the trading post of Oljeto, 
which suggests the name: oljé-moon; to- 
water. 

Fr. Liebler comes here once a month for 
Mass and instruction. On the day of my 
visit with him, the congregation consisted 
of 10 Navajo catechumens, none of whom 
(so far as I know) knew any English. The 
Mass was sung in English and Fr. Liebler 
supplied the Gospel, instructions and ser- 
mon in Navajo. 

Unfortunately this interesting Navajo 
work in Utah was not mentioned in the 
list of Indian missions in the Lenten‘ offer- 
ing study booklet — probably because it 
is not a National Council project, but is 
supported by voluntary offerings. 

(Rev.) W. R. Brown 
New Haven, Conn. 


Work Camps 


As an Episcopalian I was pleased to see 
Mrs. Prince’s article on work camps im 
the January 15th issue of THe Living 
CuurcuH. I hope that it will encourage 
many more young people of our Churchi 
to participate in this sort of summer activ- 
ity. However, there are two mistakes 
which I feel I should correct in the 
article. 

Unfortunately the World Council of 
Churches does not provide maintenance 
for campers during the work camp nor a 
month of travel after completion of the 
project as stated in the beginning of the 
story. In fact, American campers are asked 
to contribute in addition to their trave 
expenses one dollar per day for the lengt 
of their stay in the camp. Thus not only 
is it a volunteer work but the young peo 
ple themselves pay for the privilege of 
working, and this has always been oné 
of the greatest values in the ecu ona 
work camp program. The expenses fo 
travel quoted in the article are in fact th 
total estimate of expenses for a camper 
for the entire summer including his travel 
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maintenance, insurance and miscellaneous 
personal expenses. 

_ Secondly, due to a change in the admin- 
istration of our program in the United 
States, interested persons should write to 
the Committee on Ecumenical Voluntary 
Service Projects, c/o the United Student 
Christian Council, 156 5th Avenue, New 
York City. This new committee was 
formed last September and now is respon- 
sible for the recruitment of American 
Be sers and the sponsorship of our camps 
in the U.S. WILLIAM A. PERKINS 
Secretary for Work Camps 
World Council of Churches 
eneva, Switzerland 


Oklahoma Convention 


In your report of the Oklahoma dioc- 
lesan convention, the clerical members 
elected to the Standing Committee should 
have read: K. S. Kadey, R. T. Rauscher, 
Heel. Heckel. “The last named was re- 
elected president of the Standing Com- 
mittee, an office which he has held con- 
tinuously since 1948. 


(Rev.) E. H. Ecker 


Tulsa, Okla. Rector, ‘Trinity Church 


Changes to Be Made 


Now that our Roman Catholic brethren 
are adopting practices long followed by 
many in our own Church, is it too much 
0 hope that Episcopalians who ape Ro- 
an customs will continue to do so? ‘This 
will mean abandoning the celebration of 


the ‘“‘First Mass of Easter’ early on the 
i 


morning of Easter Eve, recognizing that 
“three days’ sleep in death” does not 
mean just a few hours, and observing Lent 
until Easter Day. And the substitution of 
evening masses for Tenebrae on Maundy 
(Holy, to them) Thursday may lead to 
an appreciation that commemorating the 
Institution of the Lord’s Supper on the 
night in which He was betrayed is both 
appropriate and a deeply moving religious 
experience. 
JOHN F. ELSBREE 
Senior Warden, St. Margaret’s 
Brighton, Mass. 


Mississippi Segregation 

On page 15 of your February 12th issue 
you explain the absence of two Negro 
priests of Mississippi and of President 
Milan Davis of Okolona College from the 
Mississippi Council dinner by saying: * 

“At some former council meetings Negroes 
did attend the dinner, but according to our 
informant, increased attendance at the Coun- 
cil, which necessitates meeting in a public 
dining room, has prevented the continuance 
of this policy. By State and often Municipal 
Law, a dinner in a public dining room must 
be segregated. Hotels are likely to heed this.” 


This seems like pretty feeble casuistry. 
At least the segregationists have the cour- 
age of their convictions. If the Episco- 
palians of Mississippi had the courage of 


*As explained in a letter in THE LIVING CHURCH, 
of March 11th, the dinner involved was the Epis- 
copal Laymen’s Dinner and was not officially con- 
nected with the diocesan council. 


AGENTS WANTED 


RUN A SPARE-TIME Greeting Card and Gift 
t Shop at home. Show friends samples of our new 
£956 All-Occasion Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take 
their orders and earn up to 100% profit. No experi- 
Ince necessary. Costs nothing to try. Write today 
}r samples on approval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 35, 
l'erndale, Mich. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


L.NTIQUE SANCTUARY-LAMPS. Robert Rob- 
bins, 1755 Broadway, New York City. 


FOR RENT 


SUNE, AUGUST, OR SEPTEMBER. Attractive 
summer cottage completely furnished. St. Joseph’s 
sland, Ontario, Canada. Please Reply: Mrs. Wil- 
am Ware, 7735 Oak Vista, Houston 17, Texas. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


HURCH LINENS: Beautiful qualities imported 
‘from Ireland, Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns. 
lexiglass Pall Foundations. Free Samples. Mary 
sawcett Co., Box 325-L, Marblehead, Mass. 


ATHEDRAL STUDIO: Silk damasks, linens by 

,yd. Stoles, burses and veils, etc. Handbook for 

tar Guilds 53c. Church Embroidery and Vest- 

ents, 2nd ed., complete instruction and patterns 

.50. Address: 3720 Williams Lane, Chevy Chase 
d. 


'ILTAR LINENS: Exquisite qualities of Irish 
‘Church Linens by the yard, or Madeira-embroi- 
‘red Altar Linens of all types made up to fit your 
quirements. Nominal Prices. Plexiglass Pall Foun- 
tions $1,00. Free Samples. Mary Moore, Box 
4-L, Davenport, Ia. 


\LTAR LINENS, Surplices, Transfer Patterns. 
‘Pure linen by the yard. Martha B. Young, 2229 
aple Drive, Midwest City, Oklahoma. 
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their supposed convictions they could have 
split the Council meeting up into smaller 
segments and dined at private homes, they 
could have met out in the country or in 
the public parks and eaten sandwiches, 
they could have called off the dinner alto- 
gether or they could even have found 
some means of following their convictions 
regardless of municipal codes. 

Is this the Christianity which lived and 
hid in the Catacombs or welcomed death 
in the Coliseum rather than deny the 
Fatherhood of God or the Brotherhood of 
WENN oi 

Apart from the fundamental substance 
of the issue of segregation, it is a sorry 
day indeed for Christianity when a Mu- 
nicipal Ordinance (and one probably un- 
constitutional under the decisions of the 
highest court of the land) takes preced- 
ence over the Sermon on the Mount. 

In contrast with this, permit me to 
quote from the speech of President Milan 
Davis [at the same Council meeting]: 


“We asked white people to show us the 
Father, instead of telling us about Him. I 
know what it has cost my children to grow 
up to prejudice. I offer my hand in rebuild- 
ing an unjust world. How far is freedom’s 
shore? If you hate me because I am igno- 
rant, I'll educate myself. If you hate me 
because I am dirty, Ill clean myself. If you 
hate me because I am a pagan, I will follow 
the Christian faith. But if you hate me 
because I am black, I can only refer you to 
God who made me black.” 


Weston, Conn. GUSTAVE SIMONS 


L A S S | E { i D advertising in The Living Church gets results. 


MONEY MAKER 


LADIES SELL “Kopper Shield.” Extra Special 

for Brass, Copper, Silver. So easy. Wipe_on, 
wipe off, dry. Will not injure finest finishes. Only 
$1.50 pint. Generous Commissions. Unek Products 
Company, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


NURSE NEEDED. Mission Hospital. Stable, de- 

yout, mature Churchwoman wanted. Not afraid 
of long hours, hard work, with OB experience pre- 
ferred. Administrator, Box 547, Farmington, N. M. 


SUMMER SUPPLY for July and August. Semi- 

suburban Parish, 30 minutes drive from mid- 
Manhattan. Small honorarium, and use of com- 
fortable rectory. Swimming pool privileges. Reply: 
Box C-300, The Living Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


TWO MASTERS for St. Peter’s School, Peekskill, 
N. Y. — mathematics and science. Write: The 
Rev. Frank C. Leeming, S.T.D., Peekskill, N. Y. 


PRIEST SUPPLY July and August and over 

Labor Day weekend. Use of rectory and $75.00 
a month. Forty minutes from New York. Reply: 
Rev. Hareld G. Willis, Saint Mark’s Church, West 
Orange, N. J. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PRIEST AVAILABLE for July supply, rectory 
use, salary, no extremes. Reply Box B-299, The 
Living Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


SUPPLY any four consecutive Sundays July, Au- 

gust at Beach Resort, or in or near New York 
ot Washington. Reply: Box D-301, The Living 
Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


PRIEST AVAILABLE for summer supply. Young. 
Moderate Churchmanship. Preferably resort. Reply 
Box H-298, The Living Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


PRIEST: presently engaged available for vacation 

duty, one month, July or August. Prefer Midwest 
vacation land. Reply: Box G-302, The Living 
Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
RATES 


(A) 15 cts. a word for one insertion; 14 cts. 
a word an insertion for 3 to 12 consecutive 
insertions; 13 cts. a word an insertion for 
13 to 25 consecutive insertions; and 12 cts. 
a word an insertion for 26 or more consecu- 
tive insertions. Minimum rate (10 words or 
less) $1.50. 

(B) Keyed advertisements, same rates as (A) 
above, plus 25 cts. service charge for first 
insertion and 10 cts. service charge for each 
succeeding insertion. 

(C) Non-commercial notices of Church organi- 
zations (resolutions and minutes): 15 cts. 
a word, first 25 words; 7% cts. per addi- 
tional word. 

(D) Church services, 75 cts. a count line (ap- 
proximately 12 lines to the inch); special 
contract rates available on application to 
advertising manager. 

(E) Copy for advertisements must be received 
at least 12 days before publication date. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 
407 East Michigan Street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


THE LIVING CHURCH reserves the 
right to forward only bona fide 
replies to advertisements appearing 
in its classified columns. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


When requesting a change of address, please 
enclosed old as well as new address. Changes 
must be received at least two weeks before they 
become effective. 

When renewing a subscription, please return 
our memorandum bill showing your name and 
complete address. If the renewal is for a gift 
subscription, please return our memorandum bill 
showing your name and address as well as the 
name and address of the recipient of the gift. 
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Traveling? The parish churches listed here extend a 
most cordial welcome. When attending one.of these 
services, tell the rector you saw the announcement 
in THE LIVING CHURCH — he'll appreciate it. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


ST. MARY OF THE ANGELS 4510 Finley Ave. 
Rey. James Jordan, r; Rev. Neal Dodd, r-em 


Sun Masses: 8, 9, 11, MP 10:40, EP & B 5:30; 
Daily Mon, Wed, Thurs, Sat, 9; Tues, Fri 6:30; 
C Sat 4:30 G 7:30 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


ST. FRANCIS’ San Fernando Way 
Rey. E. M. Pennell, Jr., D.D.; Rev. M. G. Streeter 


Sun 8, 9:30 & 11; HC Wed 7, HD & Thurs 9:15 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL Mount Saint Alban 
Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop; Very Rev. Francis B. 
Sayre, Jr., dean 


Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP, Ser 11 (1 S HC), Ev 4; 
Wkdys HC 7:30; Int 12; Ev 4; Open Daily 7 to 6 


ST. PAUL’S 2430 K St., N.W. 


Sun Masses: 8, 9:30, 11:15, Sol Ev & B 8; 
Mass daily 7; also Tues 9:30; Thurs, Sat & HD 
12 Noon; C Sat 5-6:30 


COCONUT GROVE, FLA. 
ST. STEPHEN’S 2750 McFarlane Road 
Sun: 7, 8, 9:15, 11, and Daily; C Sat 5-6, 7-8 


CORAL GABLES, FLA. 


ST. PHILIPS Coral Way at Columbus 
Rev. John G. Shirley, r; Rev. M. L. Harn, c 


Sun 8, 9:15, 11, and Daily 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA. 
ALL SAINTS’ 335 Tarpon Drive 


Sun 6, 7:30, 9, 11 & 7; Daily 7:30 & 5:30; Thurs 
G HD 9; C Sat 4:30-5:30 


ORLANDO, FLA. 
CATHEDRAL OF ST. LUKE Main & Jefferson Sts. 


Sun 7:30, 9, 11, Ev 5, Compline 7:45; Daily 7:30 
& 5:45; Thurs G HD 10; C Sat 7 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JAMES 

Huron & Wabash (nearest Loop) 

Very Rev. H. S. Kennedy, D.D., dean; Rev. G. H. 

Barrow, Canon Precentor 

Sun 8 & 10 HC, 11 MP, HC, & Ser; Daily 7:15 
D (Mon 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
Rev. Clifford A. Buck 


HC Sun 7:30, 9, 11; Weekdays 7; Sat 8:45 


6720 Stewart Avenue 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


ST. LUKE’S Hinman & Lee Street 
Sun Eu 7:30, 9, 9:15, 11, Ch S 9; Weekdays Eu 7, 
10; Also Wed 6:15; Also Fri (Requiem) 7:30; 
MP 9:45; 1st Fri HH & B 8:15; C Sat 4:30-5:30, 
7:30-8:30 G by appt 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS 20th & St. Poul 
Rey. D. F, Fenn, D.D., r; Rev. Ira L. Fetterhoff 
Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11 & Daily 


BOSTON, MASS. 

ALL SAINTS’ (at Ashmont Station) Dorchester 
Rev. Sewall Emerson; Rev. T. Jerome Hayden, Jr. 
Sun 7:30, 9 (& Sch), 10:40 MP, 11 (Sol), EP 7:30; 
Daily 7, Wed & HD 10, EP 6; C Sat 5-6, 8-9 


KEY—Light face type denotes AM, black face 
PM; add, address; anno, announced; appt, 
appointment; B, Benediction; C, Confessions; 
Cho, Choral; Ch S, Church School; c, curate; 


d, deacon; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist: 
Ev, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy Communion; 


HD, Holy Days; HH, Holy Hour; Instr, Instruc- 
tions; Int, Intercessions; Lit, Litany; Mat, 
Matins; MP, Morning Prayer; r, rector; r-em, 
rector-emeritus; Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, 
Stations; V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young 
People’s Fellowship. 


The Living Church 


DETROIT, MICH. 


INCARNATION 10331 Dexter Bivd. 
Rev. C. L. Attridge, r; Rev. L. W. Angwin, c 


Sun Masses:: 7:30, 10:30. Daily: 6:30, also Mon, 
Wed, Sat & HD 9; C Sat 1-3; 7-8 


ST. JOSEPH. MO. 


CHRIST CHURCH 
Rev. W. H. Hanckel, r 


Sun HC 9, MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC 12; HD HC 
10:30 


7th & Francis Sts. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ST. MARY’S 
Revy..C. T. Cooper, r 


Sun Masses 7:30, 9, 


13th G Holmes 


11; Daily an anno 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HOLY COMMUNION 
Rev. W. W. S. Hohenschild, r 


Sun HC 8, 9, 11 1 S, 11 MP; HC Tues 7, Wed 
10:30 


7401 Delmar Blvd. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. BARNABAS 

Rey. James Brice Clark, r 
Sun Masses 7:30, 10:45 (High & Ser); C Sat 4:30-5 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL Shelton Square 
Very Rev. Philip F. McNairy, D.D., dean 

Canon Mitchell Haddad, Rev. J. D. Furlong 

Sun 8, 9:30, 11; Mon, Fri, Sat HC 12:05; Tues, 
Thurs, HC 8; Prayers, Ser 12:05; Wed HC 7, 11, 
Healing Service 12:05 


129 North 40th Street 


ST. ANDREW’‘S 

Rev. Thomas R. Gibson, r 
Sun Masses 8, 10 (Sung), MP 9:30; Daily 7, Thurs 
10; C Sat 8-8:30 


3107 Main at Highgate 


COOPERSTOWN, N.Y. 

CHRIST CHURCH Church and River Street 
Rev. George F. French, r 

Sun 7:30, 10:45; Wed &G HD HC 7:30 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH 

OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 

112th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York City 
Sun: HC 7, 8, 9, 10; MP, HC & Ser 11; Ev & Ser 4; 
Wkdys: MP 8:30; HC 7:30 (G& 10 Wed); Ev 5 
Daily Offices are Cho ex Mon 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’‘S Park Ave. and 51st St. 
Rev. Terence J. Finlay, L.Th., r 

8 G 9:30 HC, 9:30 & 11 Ch S, 11 M Service & 
Ser, 4 Ev, Special Music; Weekday HC Tues 10:30; 
Wed G Saints’ Days 8; Thurs 12:10; Organ Recitals 
Fri 12:10; Church open daily for prayer. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 


Daily MP & HC 7; Daily Cho Ev 6 


HEAVENLY REST 
Rey. John Ellis Large, D.D. 


Sun HC 8 G&G 9:30, MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC G& 
Healing Service 12; HO HC 7:30 G 12; Daily MP 8 


5th Ave. at 90th Street 


ST. IGNATIUS’ Rev. C A. Weatherby 
87 St. & West End Ave., one block west of B/dway 


Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Sol); Daily 7:30, 6; C Sat 4-5 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D. 
46th St. between Sth and 7th Aves. 

Sun_Masses 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High); Daily: 7, 8, 
9:30, 12:10 (Fri); C: Thurs 4:30-5:30, Fri 12-1, 
4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat 2-5, 7-9 


RESURRECTION 115 East 74th 
Rey. A. A. Chambers, r; Rev. M. L. Foster, c 

Sun Masses: 8, 9:15 (Instructed), 10:30 MP, 11 
(Sung); Daily 7:30 ex Mon & Sat 10; C Sat 5-6 


ST THOMAS 5th Ave. & 53rd Street 
Rey. Frederick M. Morris, D.D., r 
Sun HC 8, 9:30, 11 1 S, MP 11, EP, Cho, Ser 4; 


Daily 8:15 HC, Thurs 11, HD 12:30; Noondays ex 
Sot 12:10 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
WELCOMES YOU 


ce] 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH 
Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 


Broadway & Wall St 


(Cont'd) 


TRINITY 

Rey. Bernard C. Newman, v 
Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC §& 
12, Midday Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, EP 1:30 
HD HC 12; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL 

Rev. Robert C. Hunsicker, v 
Sun HC 8:30, MP HC Ser 10; Weekdays: HC §& 
(Thurs also at 7:30) 12:05 ex Sat; Prayer & Studs 
1:05 ex Sat, EP 3; C Fri 3:30-5:30 & by appt 
Organ Recital Wednesdays 


Broadway & Fulton St 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 

Broadway & 155th St. 

Rev. Robert R. Speers, Jr., v 

Sun HC 8, 9 & 11, EP 4; Weekdays HC dail 
I& 10, MP 9, EP’ 5:30; Sat.5, Int 11-505 Cesu 
4-5 & by appt 


ST. LUKE’S CHAPEL 

Rev. Paul C. Weed, Jr., v 
Sun HC 8, 9:15 & 11; Daily HC 7 & 8; C Sat 5-6 
8-9, G&G by appt 


487 Hudson Sf 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL 292 Henry Sf& 
Rev. C. Kilmer Myers, v; Rev. Wm. G. Love, p-in- 


Sun HC 8, 9, 10 (Spanish), 11, EP 7:30; Daily 
HC 7:30 ex Thurs; Sat HC 9:30, EP 5 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S CHAPEL 48 Henry S& 


Rey. C. Kilmer Myers, v; Rev. Wm. A. Wendt, p-in-. 
Sun_HC 8, 9, 10, 11 (Spanish), EP 8; Daily: HC : 
ex Thurs at 8, 10, EP 5:30 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. MARK’S Locust St. between 16th G 17th Sts 


Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 5:30; Daily 7:45, 5:30; Mon 
er res Tues 12:10; thurs Sat 9:30; C Sa 


PITTSBURGH, PA. | 
ASCENSION 4729 Ellsworth Avenu) 
Rey. A. Dixon Rollit, D. D., r; Rev. M. E. Smith, ass’ 


Sun HC 8, 9:30, 11.1 S, MP 11, Healing Sun 7:3 
ues 10; HC Mon, Fri 8; Tues, Sat 10; Wed, Thu 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
ANNUNCIATION Bryanston St., Marble Arch, W. 


Sun Mass 8 (Daily as anno, HD High 12:1 
11 (Sol G Ser), Ev (Sol) & B 6:30 Pita 
anno.) C Fri 12, & 7 


A Church Services Listing is a sound investment | 
in the promotion of church attendance by all | 
Churchmen, whether they are at home or away 
from home. Write to our advertising depart- 
ment for full particulars and rates. 


